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New Plan for More Dynamic Helpfulness to Business 





_—__ 


Department of Commerce Institutes New 
Consolidated Field Service in United States 


Establishment of a new Field Service 
through the consolidation of the field 
staffs of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce and the Bureau of the 
Census has been announced by Jesse H. 
Jones, Secretary of Commerce. The new 
service will be known as “The United 
States Department of Commerce Field 
Service.” 

“This consolidation will effect econo- 
mies in administration and operation,” 
Mr. Jones points out. “It will mean 
fuller use of these offices in the 31 com- 
munities where they have been in opera- 
tion for some time.” Even more impor- 
tant, states the Secretary, is the point 
that business and Government can ex- 
change ideas and facts more readily and 
with a more personal understanding of 
what is involved when representatives of 
poth meet in the field. This is no time, 
the Secretary says, for either business 
to misunderstand the objectives of our 
Government in Washington or for our 
Government to be out of touch with the 
thinking of businessmen in every indus- 
try and trade throughout the country. 


Twelve Regional Offices 


To handle the increased responsibili- 
ties of the Field Service efficiently, the 
31 offices have been classified into two 
groups, consisting of 12 Regional Offices, 
one located in each of the 12 Federal 
Reserve Districts—Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Cleveland, Richmond, At- 
lanta, Chicago, St. Louis, Minneapolis, 
Kansas City, Dallas, and San Francisco— 
and 19 District Offices, strategically lo- 
cated in other principal cities through- 
out the country. 


New Regional Business Consultants 


Later this summer, 12 business analysts 
now assembling in Washington for an in- 
tensive training course extending over 
several months will be assigned to the 
offices as Regional Business Consultants. 
Familiar with the research activities of 
the Department of Commerce and with 
other Government agencies which collect, 
analyze, and publish information of con- 
cern to businessmen, these Consultants 
will be available to businessmen as a 
source of ideas concerning current busi- 
ness conditions in the various areas to 
which they are assigned. 

The Consultants will encourage the use 
of business information now available 
and will aid in developing new statistical 
Series needed locally. They will work 


closely with trade-association officers, 
university research men, chamber of 
commerce secretaries, business-paper edi- 
tors, and other business proprietors and 
executives. 


Functions and Relationships of District 
Offices 


The 19 District Offices of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce will report to the 
nearest Regional Office and will extend 
the services of the Department of Com- 
merce into areas where they can be most 
helpful. The services already performed 
at these points will not be reduced, but 
will be improved as a result of the decen- 
tralization of the organization. 

District offices are located in Birming- 
ham, Buffalo, Charleston, Cincinnati, 
Denver, Detroit, Honolulu, Houston, In- 
dianapolis, Jacksonville, Los Angeles, 
Memphis, New Orleans, Pittsburgh, Port- 
land, San Juan, Savannah, Seattle, and 
Wilmington. 


Plan Helps to Meet Needs of Defense 


Agencies, Says Under Secretary Chat- 
field-Taylor 


‘Commenting on this new arrange- 
ment, and relating it to the President’s 
declaration of a state of unlimited na- 
tional emergency, Under Secretary of 
Commerce Wayne  Chatfield-Taylor 
states that the reshaping of the Depart- 
ment’s organization is designed “to meet 
anticipated needs of National Defense 
agencies and the business community 
for information essential for important 
decisions.” In the view of the Under 
Secretary, the new move is a dynamic 
one calculated to enable the Field Serv- 
ice to “keep pace with the times.” He 
adds that “it is only by the efficient 
modernization of millions of minor mat- 
ters that we can achieve the unified drive 
necessary to attain our objectives.” 


Director Wilson Sees Teamwork, Effi- 
ciency, and High Production Furthered 


“A plan for teamwork, efficiency, and 
high production” is the characterization 
applied to the new set-up by Carroll L. 
Wilson, Director of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce. He ex- 
presses the conviction that “this is a 
time when business and Government 
must be kept intimately in touch with 
one another’s thinking and problems,” 
and he views the consolidated Field Serv- 


ice as a potent means toward achieve- 
ment of that end. 

“The new plan,” Mr. Wilson com- 
ments, “will make all the field offices 
representative of the business services of 
the entire Department of Commerce. 
Today, when foreign trade is beset with 
difficulties, these offices will do their ut- 
most to help firms that are largely de- 
pendent on foreign outlets. They will 
also help United States firms dealing 
with Latin America in ascertaining the 
undesirable contacts in Latin America 
in these times of emergency. In this 
work the Department of Commerce is 
greatly aided by the Coordinator of 
Commercial and Cultural Relations Be- 
tween the American Republics.” 

Director Wilson stresses the fact that 
“the Field Offices have also been used 
by the Government in connection with 
the Export Control Section of the Na- 
tional Defense Act, and they provide a 
channel through which the status of any 
commodity may be determined—and 
thus many costly mistakes in commit- 
ments may be avoided.” “Above all,” 
Mr. Wilson notes, “through this new plan 
the local business community will be kept 
more effectively informed of National 
Defense problems and of what can be 
done by businessmen in effectuating the 
Defense Program as rapidly as possible.” 


Director Capt, of Census, Stresses 
Prospective Benefits 


Emphasizing salient benefits that 
promise to be derived from the new con- 
sOlidation, the Director of the Census 
Bureau, J. C. Capt, says that his organi- 
zation “hopes substantially to increase 
its efficiency through affiliation with the 
field offices of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. Mr. Capt notes 
that “changes in the currents of busi- 
ness have been vastly accelerated as a 
result of the Defense Program. This 
means that timeliness has taken on an 
increased value in business statistics. If 
industry is to get the benefit of knowl- 
edge of sudden changes in the business 
picture, it must get its information in 
the shortest possible time after these 
changes become evident. The increased 
degree of direct contact which the con- 
solidated Field Offices will make possi- 
ble should have the effect not only of 
speeding the collection of statistics but 
also of providing additional means for 
the more useful interpretation of the 
results. Thus, more and smaller re- 

(Continued on p. 442) 
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The German Cartel as an Instrument of 
Economic Control of the European Continent 


By Louis Domeratzky, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


One of the significant features in the 
German attempts to tie up the economies 
of the occupied and dominated countries 
with that of Germany is the use made 
of the German cartel. There are defi- 
nite indications that some outstanding 
industries in European countries are 
joining or rejoining German cartels 
which, in the case of a German victory, 
would become Continental European car- 
tels. This has taken place in the case of 
such industries as iron and steel, cement, 
wood pulp, glassware, and even zippers, 
and could be extended under present 
conditions to coal, potash, synthetic ni- 
trates, etc. In the case of some of these 
industries, it is merely a matter of restor- 
ing a relationship established on a free 
pasis before the present war. In other 
cases it represents a new development. 

In order to evaluate the significance 
and implications of this expanded Ger- 
man cartelization policy, it is essential to 
take into consideration the changes that 
have taken place in the position of the 
German cartels under the National 
Socialist regime. 


Cartels Under the Pre-Hitler Regime 


Under conditions of relatively free 
competition, the German cartels were al- 
lowed to perform their chief function of 
eliminating or regulating competition 
with comparatively little interference 
from the Government. The cartel was 
recognized as an integral part of the eco- 
nomic structure of the country, and 
much weight was attached by the Gov- 
ernment to the claim of the chief expo- 
nents of cartelization that, under modern 
conditions of capital investment and high 
fixed costs, a country like Germany could 
not afford to subject its important in- 
dustries to the wide price fluctuations 
that would take place without the stabi- 
lizing influence of the cartel. The con- 
sumer viewpoint carried less weight, al- 
though it should be pointed out that the 
Social Democratic leaders, who claimed 
to represent the attitude of the masses, 
indicated during the Reichstag debates 
of 1930, when the cartels were under fire, 
that they were not opposed to the cartel 
as an economic organization, but merely 
wanted to see it subjected to a greater 
control by the State, so as to make it of 
greater social value as a means for the 
socialization of the German economy. 

The legal restraints on cartels inter- 
fered very little with their activity and 
were merely aimed at abuses. Far from 
being opposed to cartelization, the Ger- 





man Government on a number of occa- 
sions, long before the comprehensive 
compulsory cartelization law of July 15, 
1933, intervened to compel industries to 
renew a cartel agreement. This was 
notably the case in 1910 as regards 
potash, and in 1915 in the coal industry. 
The Cartel Ordinance of 1923, which also 
established the Cartel Court, merely 
placed the cartels on a more formal basis 
and gave the Government power of dis- 
solution in cases where the cartels were 
found “to be detrimental to public in- 
terest” through restriction of supply and 
demand, undue increases in prices, or 
unreasonable restriction of economic 
freedom by boycott or discrimination. 
The activity of the Cartel Court was con- 
fined largely to dealing with cases be- 
tween the cartels and their members who 
desired to withdraw or had actually 
withdrawn or refused to comply with the 
cartel regulations. 

Pressure for cartelization and greater 
Government supervisicn was exercised 
by the State under the Socialization Law 
of 1919, with the result that a number of 
cartels covering essential commodities, 
notably potash and coa!, were obliged to 
organize national councils, which in- 
cluded representatives of the Govern- 
ment, labor, and consumers, to guide the 
affected industries along the lines of 
national interest. 

The cartel decree of July 26, 1930, 
represented a more direct attack on the 
cartel price policy, and was based on the 
assumption that the cartels were respon- 
sible for the failure of the price level to 
adjust itself to the reduced purchasing 
power of the country. This decree gave 
the Government the power to invalidate 
price-fixing agreements when they op- 
erated to the prejudice of production or 
distribution, or interfered with economic 
freedom to a degree that could not be 
justified economically. The enforcement 
of the new decree was placed in, the 
hands of the Minister of National Econ- 
omy, who could act without the interven- 
tion of the Cartel Court. During 1931 
several measures were adopted providing 
for horizontal reductions in the prices of 
articles subject to price-fixing agree- 
ments. 

Despite the sporadic intervention of 
the Government in cartel matters and 
the potential regulating power of the 
State, it may be said that prior to the 
advent of the National Socialist regime, 
the German cartel was primarily an or- 
ganization for carrying out the economic 
policies of private interests. 


Cartels Under the National Socialist 
Regime 


The fundamental economic policies of 
the National Socialist regime directed to- 
ward State control of the national econ- 
omy, economic stabilization, and full 
utilization of the productive resources, 
was in conflict with some of the essential 
functions of the cartels and finally suc- 
ceeded in undermining the whole cartel 
structure as a private institution. 

Theoretically: the compulsory carteli- 
zation law of July 15, 1933, by which the 
Minister of National Economy was given 
the power to compel individual producers 
to join an existing cartel or a whole in- 
dustry to form a cartel, strengthened the 
position of the German cartel by making 
it possible for the cartelized part of an 
industry to obtain assistance of the Gov- 
ernment in getting rid of the trouble- 
some “outsider.” There were, however, 
a number of other provisions in that and 
the other cartel measure of the same date 
that made it possible for the new Gov- 
ernment to assume a more direct control 
over industrial organizations than that 
exercised by the preceding regimes. 

One of the provisions gave the Ministry 
of National Economy the power to restrict 
the expansion or utilization of industrial 
facilities in the interest of the branch 
of production involved, and with due 
regard to public welfare. This power, 
combined with similar powers in the field 
of distribution, gave the Government the 
means for regulating production, which 
was formerly exercised by the cartels and 
other forms of economic concentration. 
Another provision made more definite the 
powers of the Minister of National Econ- 
omy to dissolve cartels or cartel provi- 
sions without recourse to the Cartel 
Court. 

In evaluating the potential effect of 
these provisions, the general character 
of the new regime and its attitude to- 
ward State control must be taken into 
consideration. The subsequent eco- 
nomic policies of the National Socialist 
Government encroached more directly 
on the functions of the cartels. By in- 
troducing comprehensive price controls, 
rationing of raw materials and other sup- 
plies, controlling foreign trade, foreign 
exchange, and the capital market, and 
extending the field of direct Government 
participation in industry, the Govern- 
ment deprived the cartels of many of 
their essential functions and of a con- 
siderable part of their influence. 

In his order of November 12, 1936, deal- 
ing with the reorganization of industry 
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for the purpose of carrying out the Four- 
Year Plan, Dr. Schacht, then Minister of 
National Economy, called upon the vari- 
ous units of the Organization of Industry, 
consisting of chambers of industry, trade 
associations, etc., in which membership 
is obligatory, to introduce uniform cost 
accounting. He laid down the principle 
that the Organization of Industry stands 
above the private organization for market 
regulation (cartels), and that the self- 
governing Organization of Industry is 
charged with the task of reconciling 
policies of the private market regulating 
organization with the political and eco- 
nomic policy of the Government. He also 
charged the industrial organizations 
with supervision over the cartels and, in 
order to assure objectivity, provided that 
the two groups must be under separate 
leadership. This points to another dis- 
tinction between the cartels as private 
organizations and the trade organiza- 
tions which are State-controlled—the 
former being headed by officials selected 
by the membership, and the latter being 
subject to the leadership principle which 
characterizes the organizations built up 
during the National Socialist regime. It 
should be added that the Cartel Court 
provided for by the Cartel Ordinance of 
1923 was combined by the law of Febrz- 
ary 25, 1938, with the Reichswirtschafts- 
gericht, a court established in 1915 pri- 
marily to arbitrate cases connected with 
military supplies. 

The German price-contrc! policy and 
administration are so comprehensive, and 
give the Government such wide powers for 
checking up on the various factors of pro- 
duction, that very little room is left for the 
exercise by a cartel of any discretion 
in regard to prices. The same is true 
9s regards the scale of production which 
is controlled by the Government through 
the medium of the control of raw ma- 
terials and labor as well as of the capital 
market primarily with a view to its bear- 
ing on the fundamental national policies, 
which, since the advent of the National 
Socialist regime, have been rearmament 
and the waging of war. 

Under the circumstances, it is safe to 
assume that the German cartel, insofar 
as it functions at all, is now primarily an 
agency for carrying out the economic 
policies essential to the accomplishment 
of national political objectives. The ac- 
tivity of the German cartels in the oc- 
cupied and dominated countries of Europe 
should, therefore, be regarded as an in- 
tegral part of the German policy of build- 
ing up a Continental European bloc. 
This assumption would be justified even 
if, under certain conditions in the case 
of a German victory, the German Gov- 
ernment should find it desirable to restore 
to the cartels some degree of their former 
economic autonomy, especially as re- 
gards their functions in the subordinate 
countries. 


Extent of Cartel Activity in Occupied 
Countries 


While the full extent of the activity of 
the German cartels in consolidating the 
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industries of the occupied and domi- 
nated countries cannot be ascertained 
for obvious reasons, it is quite evident 
from what has already been announced 
that the work is proceeding at a rapid 
rate. In this connection it should be 
pointed out that in some of the annexed 
territories, especially in the Protectorate 
of Bohemia and Moravia to which the 
compulsory cartel law was extended at 
the beginning of 1940, a good deal of the 
work of consolidating the local with the 
corresponding German industries has 
been accomplished by the acquisition of 
financial control. 

Perhaps the most important develop- 
ment is represented by the recent an- 
nouncement of the renewal of the Ger- 
man iron and steel cartel and its allied 
selling organizations, covering pipes and 
rolled products, for another year ending 
June 30, 1942. The significance lies in 
the scope of the new organization, which 
has among its members not only all the 
German plants, including the State- 
owned Hermann Goering Werke, but also 
the plants in Luxembourg, Lorraine, 
Upper Silesia, and former Austria. 
Prior to the outbreak of the war the 
various plantS were members of the 
International Steel Cartel. The renewal 
for the short period of 1 year is obvi- 
ously of a provisional character in an- 
ticipation of changes that may result 
from political developments. 

The German cement cartel, organized 
by the order of the Minister of National 
Economy in October 1940, embracing the 
entire German cement industry, has re- 
cently extended its activities to the oc- 
cupied countries. On January 24, 1941, 
an agreement was signed with the Dutch 
and Belgian cement industries regulat- 
ing the cement sales in the Netherlands 
by dividing the market between the pro- 
ducers of the three countries. This func- 
tion was performed prior to the war by 
an international cement cartel. There 
is also an agreement with the cement 
cartel of the Protectorate of Bohemia and 
Moravia for unrestricted shipment of 
cement into each other’s territory. The 
producers of Slovakia have also entered 
into an agreement with the German 
cement cartel, fixing a quota for Slovak 
cement shipments into Germany, the 
Protectorate of Bohemia and Moravia, 
and the General Government of Poland. 

In view of the increasing use of wood 
pulp as a basis for textile raw materials 
in blockaded Europe, the wood-pulp car- 
tel organized toward the end of 1940 is of 
considerable importance. The new car- 
tel, which is intended to replace the 
sulphite cartel which collapsed with the 
outbreak of the war, includes the chief 
pulp producers and exporters of Eu- 
rope—the Scandinavian countries, and 
Germany including Slovakia—and is evi- 
dently intended to form the basis for a 
post-war organization. Germany is now 
the chief customer of the European pulp 
producers, cut off from their most im- 
portant markets—the United States and 
England—and participates in the agree- 
ments for the supply of Scandinavian 
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wool pulp to France, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, and Italy. 

The unfavorable position of the French 
silk industry, caused by the shortage of 
raw silk and the blockade, has brought 
about increased activity in rayon prodye. 
tion, with consequent participation of the 
German rayon interests. A new cop. 
sortium (France-Rayonne), in which the 
Germans are reported to have a 30 percent 
interest, has been formed to promote the 
manufacture of staple fiber. The agree. 
ment calls for the establishment of 
staple-fiber mills with joint French ang 
German capital. 

At the beginning of 1941 an agreement 
was concluded between the German 
wood-construction cartel and the Swed. 
ish organization in the industry by which 
the German cartel undertakes to turn 
over to the Swedish plants all orders for 
wood construction which it cannot fill. 
The Swedish organization is to accept 
orders from Germany only through the 
intermediary of the German cartel. 4 
similar agreement has been concluded 
with the corresponding Finnish organi- 
zation. 

Taking advantage of the effects of the 
war on the operations of the British in- 
surance companies on the Continent of 
Europe, the Germans have organized a 
large reinsurance association, with the 
participation of Italian, Swiss, Swedish, 
Belgian, French, and Finnish insurance 
companies. The main purpose of the 
new association will be joint coverage of 
risks that cannot be undertaken by indi- 
vidual companies. 

Before the advent of Greater Germany 
there was a German patent and price 
cartel made up of the 10 German zipper 
manufacturers. German manufacturers 
of special kinds of zippers also partici- 
pated prior to the war in_ two 
international organizations. With the 
annexation of Austria, Sudetenland, Lux- 
embourg, and part of Poland, the mem- 
bership of the German cartel increased 
to 17. A price and market agreement 
has been concluded with the 5 manu- 
facturers in the Protectorate of Bohemia 
and Moravia. There is also a pre-war 
agreement with the Swedish producers 
and a gentlemen’s agreement with the 
Swiss. Last year agreements were con- 
cluded with the Norwegian, Dutch, and 
Belgian manufacturers. The total num- 
ber of European zipper manufacturers 
is about 75. 

In estimating the progress of the Ger- 
man cartelization drive in the occupied 
countries, allowance should be made for 
the incompleteness of the information 
available and for the fact that some cartel 
developments are still in the course of 
negotiation. Taking into consideration 
the conditions under which the carteliza- 
tion policy has been carried on, it is safe 
to state that the German cartel, as modi- 
fied under the National Socialist regime, 
is now playing an important part in the 
building up of the Continental European 
economic bloc, which is the avowed aim 
of the National Socialist Government of 
Germany. 
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News by Countries 


Note.—Further details of announcements, marked with an asterisk (*), may be obtained by interested American exporters upon 
specific request to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce or any district office of the Bureau. 


Algeria 
Economic Conditions . 


TEMPORARY ORGANIZATION OF INDUSTRIAL 
PRODUCTION 


Temporarily, that is until establish- 
ment of a final professional organization 
plan in Algeria, the Governor General is 
to create an Organization Committee in 
each branch of industrial or commercial 
activity where the situation makes it 
desirable. The program is provided for 
by terms of an order of April 7, 1941, pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel of Algeria on 
April 11. 

Each organization Committee is to 
group all persons, physical or legal, exer- 
cising the professions belonging to that 
committee, as well as specialized profes- 
sional groups of the same nature. 

The committees, under the authority of 
the Governor General, are to take a cen- 
sus of enterprises, their means of pro- 
duction, stocks, and labor; to order pro- 
grams of production, manufacture and 
importation, and control their execution; 
to organize the acquisition and distribu- 
tion of raw materials and products, crude, 
semiworked or manufactured, necessary 
for the manufacturing and commerce of 
the branch of industry or commerce con- 
sidered; to regulate the activities of en- 
terprises; to propose to competent public 
authorities the prices of products and 
services; and to take or promote measures 
to improve working conditions in the en- 
terprises. 


[This action was taken under the general 
powers to take economic action granted to 
the Governor General by a French decree of 
September 20, 1940. See ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of December 14, 1940, for an an- 
nouncement of that decree. ] 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Yarns and Basketwork: Export Li- 
cense Requirement Extended to Ship- 
ments to all Destinations.—Exportation 
of yarns and backetwork from Algeria to 
any destination, including France and 
French territories, has been made sub- 
ject to license, by an order of April 8, 
1941, published in the Journal Officiel 
of Algeria on April 11. 

The products affected are: Yarns of all 
kinds; fabric shoes; plaits, matting and 
bands of esparto and the like for hats, 
etc.; carpets of coconut fiber, aloe fiber 
or esparto; Chinese mats: wickerwork of 
raw vegetable products and fine wicker- 
work of other textiles; hats, shapes, hat 
tops, etc., of esparto, palm fibers, aloe, 
abaca, sisal, etc.; and trimmed hats. 

[Exportation of most of these articles to 


countries other than France and French ter- 
time.|” has been subject to license for some 


Argentina 


Economic Conditions 


General recession in Argentine busi- 
ness and economic conditions continued 
during April but the situation was clari- 
fied somewhat by an agreement between 
the two branches of Congress to proceed 
with the legislative program for the eco- 
nomic rehabilitation of the country. 
Pending the reconvening of Congress in 
May the Government has decided to gov- 
ern by decree and the 1940 budget was 
prorogued provisionally into 1941. 

Foreign trade returns for the first 
quarter of 1941 show an export balance 
of 103,000,000 pesos compared with 83,- 
000,000 for the same period of 1940, but 
the balance was attained through the 
control of imports rather than any ex- 
pansion in outbound shipments. Liq- 
uidating the surplus agricultural and 
pastoral products continues to be the 
paramount problem. As a result of pur- 
chases of wheat, linseed and barley 
under the Government’s guaranteed min- 
imum price system the indebtedness of 
the Grain Board has increased from 277,- 
000,000 pesos at the end of 1940 to more 
than 500,000,000 on March 31, 1941. The 
Banco de la Nacion which finances these 
transactions discloses that the ratio of 
its cash to deposits declined from 20 per- 
cent to 10 percent during the year ended 
March 31, 1941. Notwithstanding this 
drain upon its resources the bank is now 
undertaking to carry out the Govern- 
ment’s price guarantee scheme of 4.75 
pesos per 100 kilograms for the new corn 
crop estimated at more than 10,000,000 
tons. 


AGRICULTURE 


Excessive rainfall occurred in most 
sections of the country during April and 
in some of the northern provinces crops 
were inundated. The cotton crop was 
most affected and the original estimate 
of 80,000 tons has been substantially re- 
duced. Preparations for fall sowings of 
wheat and other cereals continued satis- 
factory but the new maize crop needs 
cool dry weather to aid harvesting. 

The export surplus of wheat at the end 
of April was Officially estimated as 
4,000,000 tons and unless there is an in- 
crease in demand over the first 4 months 
of this year, not more than half of this 
quantity will be liquidated at the end 
of the season. The demand from Eng- 
land was slow but shipments increased 
toward the last of the month as more 
tonnage was made available. The Grain 
Board maintained its basic prices which 
are low in comparison with quotations of 
wheat in other countries and which 


would be an encouraging feature for the 
sale of the surplus if sufficient carriers 
were available for transportation. 
Stocks in the country of the 1940 corn 
crop amount to about 3,000,000 tons, of 
which 90 percent will perhaps be diverted 
for use as fuel. The Government is 
confronted with a new crop of more than 
10,000,000 tons, for which a guaranteed 
price of 4.75 pesos per quintal f. o. b. 
Buenos Aires has been announced with- 
out prospects of important foreign de- 
mand. Arrangements are being made 
to fumigate the maize preparatory to 
holding for an indefinite period. The 
position of the linseed market is more 
favorable than for other grains and 
sales during April were fairly satisfac- 
tory, with the bulk of shipments destined 
to the United States. 

The Grain Board has slightly more 
than 1,000,000 tons purchased at the 
fixed price of 9.25 pesos per quintal with 
substantial quantities still in the hands 
of producers, but the Government is less 
concerned about the movement of lin- 
seed than other grains since it can be 
held longer without damage. The Grain 
Board has purchased about 600,000 tons 
of barley but has sold none so far. Con- 
siderable quantities of the 1940 crop sold 
but not shipped are being offered for re- 
sale but there is little demand except 
from local brewers. 


COMMERCIAL FAILURES 


Liabilities of Argentine firms entering 
into bankruptcy increased during April, 
compared with March, but decreased 
compared with April 1940. They 
amounted to 5,610,869, 3,746,736, and 
6,436,449 pesos, respectively. Liabilities 
of 980 firms for the first 4 months of the 
current year, less the amount recovered, 
were 14,626,734 pesos compared with 
22,698,654 of 1,172 firms entering into 
bankruptcy during the same period in 
1940. About 70 percent of the amount 
involved in bankruptcies during April 
consisted of liabilities of commercial 
firms, but the number of firms involved 
were only 171 as against 271 in April 
1940. 

Wholesale price indexes in March, 
based on 1926=100, were: general 
125.9, agricultural 68.1, and non-agricul- 
tural 141.6, as against 124.0, 67.0, and 
139.6 respectively, for February. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Argentine exports declined in value 
during April compared with the previous 
month, as well as with April 1940, and 
while the volume showed a slight in- 
crease over the previous month and ex- 
ceeded the volume of any month since 
August 1940, it was less than half the 
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tonnage for the same month in 1940. 
April exports were 574,056 tons valued 
at 122,830,679 pesos compared with 554,- 
705 tons valued at 130,581,272 pesos 
during the previous month and 1,184,536 
tons valued at 156,949,801 pesos in April 
1940: The total value of exports for the 
first 4 months of the current year was 
446,177,367 pesos against 665,242,321 
for the same period in 1940, or a decline 
of 33 percent. The decrease can be at- 
tributed mainly to a decline in sales 
of linseed, wheat, maize, barley, meat, 
hides, oats, and rye. The decrease was 
slightly offset by increased shipments 
of dairy products and wool. 

The United States continued as the 
largest purchaser of Argentine products 
and according to consular invoice dec- 
larations purchased $15,300,000 during 
April or about three times the value of 
Argentine imports from the United 
States. 

The adverse effects of the European 
war on Argentine trade is indicated by 
the statistics covering the first quarter 
of the current year, which show that the 
total returns compared with the first 3 
months of 1940 declined almost 400,- 
000,000 pesos, or more than 40 percent. 
The decrease is due mainly to small im- 
ports of tertiles, machinery, automotive 
vehicles, steel, and fuel and lubricants, 
and to a decline in exports of linseed, 
wheat maize and barley. 

Imports during March consisted of 
527,000 tons valued at 78,000,000 pesos, 
compared with 437,000 tons valued at 
61,000,000 pesos in February and 721,- 
000 tons valued at 127,000,000 pesos in 
March 1940. Total foreign trade dur- 
ing March amounted to 208,000,000 
pesos, with a favorable trade balance of 
52,000,000 pesos and the favorable bal- 
ance for the first 3 months of 1941 was 
102,820,000 pesos compared with 82,- 
789,000 during the same period in 1940. 


SHIPPING 


Scarcity of tonnage on the few trade 
routes yet open to Argentine trade con- 
tinues a difficult problem since the lack 
of bottoms to transport the surplus 
agricultural and pastoral products has 
seriously affected the market for these 
products as well as assisting in the accu- 
mulation of large stocks in the country. 
The creation of a merchant marine us- 
ing as a nucleus the 23 foreign ships now 
laid up at Argentine ports which would 
be acquired through purchase, is being 
considered. In the meantime it is be- 
coming increasingly difficult to secure 
cargo space or obtain firm quotations of 
rates. Arrivals of ocean going vessels 
at Argentine ports during April consisted 
of less than 100 ships, whereas in nor- 
mal times weekly arrivals exceeded this 
number. 


Exchange and Finance 


Banking and Finance.—Some of the 
uncertainties in financial and business 
circles regarding the program for the 
1941 budget have been removed through 
recent action by the Government in 
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prorogating the 1940 budget and sub- 
mitting a project for additional reve- 
nues. In view of the failure of Con- 
gress to approve the 1941 budget meas- 
ure before adjournment of the extraor- 
dinary sessions, an official decree has 
been issued extending the provisions cf 
the 1940 budget of administration and 
autonomous departments. This follows 
the precedent established in 1926 to 
avoid inconveniences to government em- 
ployees and suppliers, and to prevent 
any probable impairment of the coun- 
try’s credit. 

In an effort to improve the position 
of the budget, the Minister of Finance 
submitted a proposal to amend the in- 
come-tax law so as to produce an added 
revenue of 25,000,000 pesos. This is far 
less drastic than was anticipated, and it 
appears that the program of the Min- 
ister for raising an additional 150,000,- 
000 pesos through increased levies will 
not be realized, since the Acting Presi- 
dent has stated that no further taxes 
than those already announced would be 
instituted and the yield of those is esti- 
mated at only 90,000,000 pesos. There- 
fore it is apparent that the Government 
must avail itself of credits to a larger 
degree than during the past year in 
order to meet ordinary expenditures, 
as no important economies are envis- 
aged, and the most important sources 
of revenue will show smaller returns as 
a result of the decline in imports and 
national income due to the business 
recession. 

Customhouse receipts, the largest 
item of revenue during the period from 
January 1 to May 7, were about half of 
collections for the same period in 1940. 
amounting to only 53,089,000 pesos, or a 
decrease of 52,956,000 pesos. 

There was an increase in commercial 
banking activities during April, com- 
pared with the previous month, as in- 
dicated by clearing-house movements of 
3,706,000,000 pesos and 3,570,000,000 
pesos, respectively, but clearings were 
200,000,000 pesos less than in April 1940 
and the movements during the first 4 
months of the current year were 13.- 
711,000,000 pesos against 14,561,000,000 
pesos in the same period in 1940. 

The amount of currency in circulation 
duriag April amounted to 1,231,000,000 
pesos against 1,223,000,000 pesos in 
March, but rediscounts by the Central 
Bank declined from 46,181,000 pesos in 
March to 33,296,000 pesos in April. 
There was a slight increase in both 
bank deposits and discounted bills as 
compared with March, but the ratio of 
cash to deposits was 19 percent. Short- 
term financing undertaken by the Gov- 
ernment during April consisted of an 
offering of 45,000,000 pesos on April 5 
for which bids of 53,600,000 pesos were 
received and 46,600,000 pesos were ac- 
cepted; and on April 22 an offering of 
55,000,000 pesos was made for which 
bids of 65,300,000 pesos were received 
and 60,325,000 pesos were accepted, at 
rates of interest ranging from 1.4 per- 
cent for 16 days to 3 percent for 366 
days. 
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Liquidation of Surpius Agricultura] and 
Pastoral Products.—Liquidating the guy. 
plus of agricultural and pastoral Products 
continues to be the paramount problem 
for solution, in view of present restricteq 
markets. Some idea of the difficulties 
faced by the Government as a result of 
this situation has been disclosed by the 
statement of the Banco de la Nacion, the 
agency through which surplus crops are 
financed, in which it is noted that the 
indebtedness of the Grain Board ip. 
creased from 277,000,000 pesos at the eng 
of 1940, to more than 500,000,000 pesos 
on March 31, 1941, as a result of the pyr. 
chases of wheat, linseed, and barley under 
the Government scheme of guaranteeg 
prices. 

As a result of these commitments by 
the Banco de la Nacion, the ratio of its 
cash to deposits declined during the year 
ending March 1941 from 20 to 10 percent. 
Despite this drain upon its resource, the 
Banco de la Nacion has now undertaken 
to carry out the Government’s commit- 
ment of the price guarantee scheme of 
4.75 pesos per 100 kilograms for the new 
corn crop which will require additiong} 
advances of large proportions. These 
commitments will probably require some 
new financing in the form of both in. 
ternal and external loans and it is not 
improbable that the Minister of Finance 
may have had this in mind in a recent 
press statement to the effect that the 
Government may find it necessary to seek 
new credits before the end of the year, 

Formation of Proposed Development 
Corporation.—Following the proposal 
made by the Minister of Finance during 
the latter part of 1940 that an agency be 
established by importers of products from 
the United States, for the purpose of pro- 
moting exports of Argentine products 
with a view to increasing the amount of 
exchange to be made available to existing 
importers, many discussions were spon- 
sored by the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States of America in the Ar- 
gentine Republic for the purpose of for- 
mulating a plan whereby a corporation 
could be formed to realize the objects 
expressed by the Minister of Finance and 
translated into action by the executive 
decree of November 29, 1940. 

As a result, a group of 10 individuals 
composed of 8 leading local American 
businessmen and 2 prominent Argentine 
businessmen have recently taken steps 
to form a Development Corporation, 
whose functions will be devoted to the 
stimulation of the sale in foreign markets 
of many products which have heretofore 
formed an important share of Argentine 
exports, and to exert special effort in 
promoting the sale of so-called nonregu- 
lar export products for which there is 
believed to be a demand in the United 
States. 

The Development Corporation is to 
have an authorized capital of 1,000,000 
pesos, of which 50,000 have already been 
subscribed. It is proposed that offices 
be established in Buenos Aires and New 
York with a competent staff to achieve 
the purposes for which the Corporation 
has been formed. 
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The Central Bank is manifesting con- 
siderable interest in the formation of the 
corporation, and, as an example of its 
cooperation in assisting the Corporation 
to achieve success, the Bank has agreed 
to allocate the entire proceeds of ex- 
change acquired through the sale of an 
extensive category of products, many of 
which are being exported to the United 
states in appreciable quantities, to come 
within the purview of the Corporation’s 
operations. Based on 1940 foreign trade 
statistics, the value of the products which 
have been allocated is approximately 
$14,000,000, and while the exchange de- 
rived from the sale of these products will 
pe assigned to the Corporation, theoret- 
ically to pay for any commodity per- 
mitted entry into Argentina, in practice 
the exchange created will be available 
for the time being only for imports of 
automotive vehicles, parts and accesso- 
ries, farm machinery, and farm machin- 
ery parts and accessories. 

There have not been as yet any per- 
mits for the importation of automotive 
vehicles or farm machinery issued under 
the terms of this agreement, but at a 
recent conference between importers of 
these products and the director of the 
Central Bank it was agreed that approx- 
imately $10,600 000 in exchange would 
be made available at an early date for 
the importation of automotive vehicles, 
parts, and accessories, and approximately 
$1,500,000 for the importation of farm 
machinery and parts thereof, and it is 
expected that exchange permits for these 
two categories of products will be issued 
at an early date. 

The Corporation will be disposed to 
purchase proceeds accruing from exports 
at a rate to be fixed by the Central Bank 
higher than the official rate of 4.22 pesos 
to the dollar, in order to encourage ex- 
porters in the extension of their sales, 
and funds thus acquired by the Corpora- 
tion will be made available for imports 
from the United States which are subject 
to restrictions. The incorporators are 
given an assurance that the granting of 
exchange for preferred or any other cate- 
gory of imports is not contingent upon 
the amount of exchange which is pro- 
duced by the Corporation as was first 
proposed by the Minister of Finance, but 
any exchange purchased by the Corpora- 
tion from exporters of new products will 
be offered to importers of restricted pro- 
ducts at the rate of exchange fixed by the 
Central Bank, according to the purchases 
which each firm has heretofore made 
within a representative period according 
to current practice. 

The individuals who have undertaken 
to form this Corporation have stated that 
they are convinced that such an agency 
can serve a most useful purpose in ex- 
tending the sales of new products, or 
products which are at present exported 
from Argentina in small quantities, espe- 
cially to the large potential market in 
the United States. With this object in 
view the Corporation, through its repre- 
sentatives and exporters, will survey the 
Possibilities offered, taking advantage of 
the present channels of distribution or 
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creating such new means of distribution 
as are found necessary. A program of 
advertising and publicity will be devised 
to conform with the best methods of ap- 
pealing to consumers in the United 
States. A sustained effort will be made 
to supervise the quality, packing, and 
other features of Argentine products, 
with a view to having them conform to 
the demand of foreign consumers. The 
Corporation proposes to employ experts 
when required for this purpose, and in 
this respect an effective collaboration 
with the Argentine Committee of the 
Inter-American Development Commis- 
sion may be found most desirable. 


Australia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Imports Required To Be Insured With 
Nonenemy Companies.—The importer 
of all goods imported into Australia from 
sources outside the British Empire, will 
be required to satisfy the authorities 
that the marine and war-risk insurance 
was affected with a nonenemy company, 
according to an order issued on April 7 
and effective April 25, 1941. 

If the goods are bought c. i. f., the im- 
porter will have to obtain information 
regard.ng the name of the insurance 
company before the shipment will be re- 
released. An “enemy” company is con- 
sidered—(a) a company located or in- 
corporated in enemy territory, or (b) 
@ subsid’ary company in any country 
of a company whose principal place of 
business is in enemy territory, or (c) a 
company which has been declared by the 
Minister, by notice published in the Com- 
monwealth Gazette, as one with which 
trading is prohibited by the Trading 
with the Enemy Act. 

In view of this requirement, it is im- 
portant that American exporters make 
sure that any insurance covering goods 
exported to Australia is effected with a 
“nonenemy” company as defined above. 


Belgian Congo 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Cotton Pullovers: Import Duty Re- 
moved.—The import duty in the Belgian 
Congo and Ruanda-Urundi has been 
removed on knitted cotton work pull- 
overs, sleeveless, with standing collar, by 
an ordinance law of February 18, 1941, 
published in the Bulletin Administratif 
du Congo Belge of February 25, effec- 
tive from March 1, 1941. 

Special Declaration Required Con- 
cerning Imports of Medicines.—Customs 
declarations for all medicines imported 
into the Belgian Congo are now required 
to give specific details concerning the 
articles covered, including their kind, 
quantity, and value, according to a Gov- 
ernment announcement of November 
28, 1940, published in the Bulletin Ad- 
ministratif du Congo Belge of December 
10, 1940. An additional certification 
that the articles do not contain nar- 
cotics is also required, where applicable. 
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Copal: Regional Designations of Ori- 
gin Established for Exrports——The desig- 
nations “copal lac” (lake copal) or “co- 
pal lac Leopold II” may be applied only 
to copal exported from the Belgian 
Congo if it has been collected in speci- 
fied areas, while other copal must be 
termed “copal Equateur’ (Equatorial 
copal), by the terms of legislative ordi- 
nance No. 141/A.E. of March 24, 1941, 
published in the Bulletin Administratif 
of March 29, 1941, effective immediately. 


Belgium 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Wood Wool: Exports Restricted.— 
The exportation from Belgium of wood 
wool, excelsior, and chips for the clarifi- 
cation of liquids has been made subject 
to special permit by an order effective 
from March 30, 1941, according to Eco- 
nomische Voorlichting, The Hague, 
April 11, 1941. This order also applies 
to transit shipments. 


Bermuda 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Operation of Motor Vehicles By 
United States Bases Authority Allowed 
By Special Permit.—To facilitate the 
construction of United States bases in 
Bermuda, special permits will be granted 
United States authorities for the opera- 
tion of motor vehicles in the islands, 
according to Bermuda-United States 
Bases Act No. 21, of May 3, 1941. This 
privilege will continue in force through 
December 31, 1942. The provisions of 
the Bermuda Motor Car Act of 1934, 
which impose fees for registration and 
driver’s licenses, will not apply to motor 
vehicles or the drivers of motor vehicles 
used in pursuance of the provisions of 
Act No. 21. 


Brazil 


Economic Conditions 


The highly favorable general internal 
business trend, which prevailed in pre- 
ceding months, was continued during 
May in all sections of the country, with 
the exception of the State of Rio Grande 
do Sul, which was visited by a serious 
flood. Sales were well in advance of 
May 1940. 

Wholesalers of iron, steel, and other 
metal goods report that stocks have be- 
come still further reduced, and some 
dealers are keeping such lines off the 
market because of inability to calculate 
the cost of replacements or time of de- 
livery. To satisfy local contractual re- 
quirements, firms in these businesses are 
reported to be loaning merchandise to 
each other and supplying customers with 
only 10 to 20 percent of their orders. 

American goods of types not yet af- 
fected by defense measures entered 
Brazil in greater quantities than for 
any similar periods in recent years. 
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Other types, already affected by defense 
measures, were arriving in restricted 
volume, and difficulties are reported in 
obtaining them in sufficient quantities. 

Federal Government departments 
state that they found difficulty in get- 
ting local distributors and contractors 
to bid on calls for tenders for imported 
goods, because it is claimed the Ameri- 
can principals of these firms cannot 
guarantee that export permits will be 
available for future deliveries. 

Most local industries operated at sat- 
isfactory levels, but the pinch of needed 
imported war-rationed raw materials is 
beginning to be felt. Numerous plans 
looking toward further industrialization 
of the country were deferred until re- 
quired basic materials are more freely 
available. 

The lack of shipping space was still 
acute and affected the export trade ad- 
versely. 


LEGISLATION 


The export license requirement for 
specified articles exported to countries 
other than those on the American con- 
tinent, established February 10, 1941, has 
been extended to apply to all countries 
except those which the Minister of 
Finance may specifically exempt. So far 
no exemptions are known to have been 
made. 

The Committee of Defense of National 
Economy continued to control wholesale 
and retail prices in Brazil on essential 
food products. 


COFFEE SITUATION 


The 1941-42 Brazilian coffee crop is of- 
ficially estimated at 12,000,000 bags of 
60 kilograms. Coffee markets were quiet 
during May, and prices were virtually 
stationary, in view of the policy of not 
registering sales for export to the United 
States. 

Coffee exports in April totaled 1,033,- 
618 bags compared with 1,588,928 bags 
in March 1941 and 960,237 in April 1940. 
Stocks on hand at Brazilian ports on 
April 30, 1941, totaled 1,995,464 bags. 


CoTTON DEVELOPMENTS 


The Sao Paulo 1941-42 cotton crop is 
expected to reach a record figure of 
360,000 to 400,000 tons, the area under 
cultivation being about 15 percent 
greater than in the preceding season. 

At the end of April, prices on the 
Santos market were appreciably lower 
than at the beginning of that month. 
Considerable discouragement is ex- 
pressed in cotton-growing and trade 
circles as a result of low prices, lack of 
export markets in relation to the quan- 
tity available for export, and shortage 
of shipping space. 

The 1941-42 Sertao crop (‘tree cot- 
ton) is expected to about equal that of 
the preceding year, but the Matta crop, 
not yet fully planted, may be smaller 
because of prevailing low prices and 
lack of sufficient rain. 

Consumption in the north of Brazil is 
approximately 25,000 tons annually, 
while production is about 140,000 tons. 
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The export outlook is pessimistic, and 
when the new crop begins to move, 
about August, it is feared that the sit- 
uation will become acute. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Construction activity continued at a 
high level. The National Department of 
Ports and Navigation issued a call for 
bids for the construction of a bridge 
connecting the island of Governador, in 
the bay of Rio de Janeiro, with the main- 
land. The bridge is to be 500 meters in 
length and 11 meters in width. A special 
credit of 20,000 contos for developing the 
port of Laguna, State of Santa Catharina, 
was opened through the Ministry of Com- 
munications and Public Works. 

Sao Paulo is to have a 660-foot tower, 
equipped with observation balcony, ele- 
vators, restaurant, bar, etc. It will also 
be used as a short-wave broadcasting sta- 
tion and as a meteorological observatory. 

A new 24-story office building is 
planned by the Banco do Brazil in Sao 
Paulo. 

Production of asphalt in Brazil during 
1940 was 5,488 tons, valued at 775 contos. 
All output originated in the State of 
Sao Paulo. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Preliminary foreign-trade statistics 
covering the first quarter of 1941 indicate 
that while exports from Brazil were 
valued at 1,360,294 contos, as against 
1,304,133 for the similar period in 1940, 
imports were valued at 1,147,529 contos 
compared with 1,447,530 in 1940. Thus, 
Brazil’s “favorable trade balance” during 
the first quarter of 1941 was 212,765 con- 
tos (about $10,638,250), which compares 
with an “unfavorable” balance of 143,397 
contos in the same period of 1940. The 
reason for the better showing is reduced 
imports in the 1941 period, caused mainly 
by priority production considerations and 
export control measures in the United 
States, which country nevertheless con- 
tinued to play the outstanding part in 
Brazil’s foreign trade. 

Exports of cotton textiles in 1940 
(3,958 tons, valued at 67,904 contos) 
doubled those of 1939 and were 14 times 
greater than in 1938. Chief market in 
1940 was Argentina, absorbing 3,627 tons 
valued at 59,538 contos. 

After coffee and cotton, meat exports 
were next in importance in 1940. 

Tobacco, an important factor in the 
economy of Bahia, suffered considerably 
as a result of the war—exports in 1940 
of this commodity having been only half 
those of 1938. 


CREDITS AND COLLECTIONS 


Collections for May were slow in the 
extreme north, nearly normal in the re- 
mainder of the northern part of the 
country, normal in the cities of Rio de 
Janeiro and Sao Paulo and in the State 
of Santa Catharina, slow to normal in the 
other sections of the central zone, and 
slow in Parana and Rio Grande do Sul. 
Credit was tight to restricted in Parana, 
Rio Grande do Sul, the extreme north of 
the country, and sections of the central 
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zone. In Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paylo 
and other sections, credit was normal to 
easy. 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation.—Although _ the 
volume of both exports and imports is 
somewhat below normal, the exchange 
market is quite firm, the supply of ex. 
port bills being ample to cover import 
requirements. The absence of coffee bills 
from the market is now having no aq. 
verse effect at all. 

Credit of 20,000 contos for Port of 
Laguna, State of Santa Catharina.—pBy 
decree-law No. 3264 of May 12, publisheg 
in the Diario Oficial of May 14, 1941, , 
credit of 20,000 contos (about $1,000,000) 
was opened to cover expenditures for 
work and equipment for the Port of 
Laguna, State of Santa Catharina. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Prior Export License Requirement For 
Specified Products Extended To Apply to 
Exports to Countries of American Con- 
tinent——The Brazilian prohibition op 
the exportation of a specified list of prod- 
ucts to countries other than those on the 
American continent, except under a pre- 
vious export license, has been extended 


to include all countries except those | 


which may be specifically exempted by 
the Ministry of Finance, by Brazilian de- 
cree-law No. 3206, of April 22, effective 
upen publication in the Diario Oficial of 
April 24, 1941. 


[See Foreign Commerce Weekly of March 


22, 1941, for announcement of the inaugura- | 


tion of the export license system in Brazil.| 


Bulgaria 


Economic Conditions 
Foreign trade in January 1941 recorded 


a rise in imports (432,400,000 leva against | 


259,200,000) 
(501,000,000 against 574,800,000) com- 
pared with the same month of 1940. In 
quantity, imports rose to 16,000 metric 
tons from 15,000, while exports dropped 
to 27,100 from 55,000. 


and a decline in exports | 


Prices in January showed only slight | 


changes from the record levels of De- 
cember 1940. The wholesale price index 
receded to 96.1 (1926=100) compared 


with 97.3 in December and an average of | 


84.8 in 1940. The cost-of-living index 
stcod at 83.3 against 83.1 in December. 
The index of imported products rose to 
173 from 170.8 (1940 average 149.5) 
while the export price index fell to 1898 
from 204.9 in December (1940 average 
182.4). 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Export Permits for Specified Products 
Made Dependent Upon Agreement to Et- 
port Fired Quantities.—Renewal of ex- 
port permits, or the issuance of new ex- 
port permits, for the exportation of spec: | 
ified products during the year 1941 from 
Bulgaria was made dependent upon 4— 
declaration by the applicant of agree 
ment to export stated minimum quanti- 
ties of the respective products, by a num- 
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per of orders recently issued by the Bul- 
garian Minister of Commerce, according 
to Nachrichten fiir Aussenhandel, Berlin, 
March 22, 1941. 

Products affected: wine, grapes, me- 
dicinal herbs, poultry, eggs, cattle, live 
or slaughtered hogs, hog lard, and hides. 

Red Pepper: Limited Exportation Per- 
mitted —Exportation of 3,000 metric tons 
of ground red pepper from Bulgaria was 
permitted by royal order No. 15 of Febru- 
ary 8, 1941, published in the Derzaven 
vjestnik and effective on February 19. 

Peanuts and Pumpkin Seed: Exports 
prohibited—Exportation from Bulgaria 
of peanuts and pumpkin seed has been 
prohibited by an order published in Der- 
zaven Vjestnik for April 2, 1941, under- 
stood to be effective immediately, accord- 
ing to Nachrichten fiir Aussenhandel, 
Berlin, April 10, 1941. It is stated that 
the Office for Purchase and Export of 
Grains has been purchasing all of these 
products offered for export, and utilizing 
them in accordance with instructions of 
the Ministry of Commerce. 

Cornmeal: Extraction Ratio In- 
creased.—The extraction ratio for corn- 
meal milled in Bulgaria has been in- 
creased from 75 to 80 percent, by an 
order of the Ministry of Commerce pub- 
lished in the Derzaven Vjestnik of April 
4, 1941 (understood to have become ef- 
fective immediately) , according to Nach- 
richten fiir Aussenhandel, Berlin, April 
9, 1941. 


Canada 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Additional Methods of Fumigation Per- 
mitted for Potatoes from Californa.—An 
amendment to the regulations under the 
Canadian Insect and Pest Act authorizes 
additional methods of treatment of pota- 
toes imported into Canada from Califor- 
nia, according to Canadian Customs 
Memorandum Series D, No. 37, Supple- 
ment No. 4, of May 22, 1941, Ottawa. 

Specified Products from United King- 
dom Exempted from Dumping Duty, and 
Regular Duties Applied only on Export 
Valuations—Acceptance of export selling 
prices as values for regular duties on a 
long list of goods produced in the United 
Kingdom and imported into Canada, and 
the exemption of such goods from dump- 
ing duty, has been authorized by the 
Canadian Minister of National Revenue 
in accordance with provisions of an order 
in council of April 30, 1941, published in 
Appraisers’ Bulletin (Miscellaneous Se- 
ries No. 35), of May 14, Ottawa. 

The effect of the new order is to permit 
the goods to be valued for duty at what- 
ever export selling prices are placed on 
such goods in the United Kingdom, and 
to exempt them from the application of 
dumping duty even though the selling 
prices are lower than the prices at which 
the goods are sold in the home market. 
This means that any internal taxes in 
effect in the United Kingdom would be 
excluded from values for both regular- 
and dumping-duty purposes. It is un- 
derstood that many of the products given 
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in the list are subject to heavy internal 
taxes in the United Kingdom. 

Ordinarily, values for regular duty are 
tax-inclusive prices even though the in- 
ternal taxes are not payable on goods 
exported, and dumping duty applies to 
goods of a kind made in Canada if sold 
at lower prices. 

Under the Canadian customs law and 
anti-dumping provisions, authority is 
vested in the Governor in Council to 
eliminate by orders in council any in- 
ternal taxes on specified products from 
values for regular- or dumping-duty 
purposes. 

The following products are effected by 
the order: Artificial silk piece goods and 
yarns and manufactures of artificial 
silk; cotton piece goods and yarns and 
manufactures wholly of cotton; fabrics 
and manufactures wholly or in part of 
vegetable fibers but not containing wool 
or silk; laces, nets, embroideries, and 
manufactures thereof, but not containing 
silk; pickles, sauces, jams, jellies, marma- 
lade and biscuits; confectionery and 
sirups; earthenware tiles; oilcloth and 
linoleum; toilet preparations and per- 
fumery; playing cards; mechanical light- 
ers; paints, varnishes, and colors; white 
Portland cement; greeting cards; toilet 
soap; pens and pencils; trunks, valises, 
pocketbooks, fancy cases, and similar 
articles; sanitary earthenware; nickel- 
plated, gilt, or electroplated ware; re- 
generated cellulose and cellulose acetate 
in sheets or rolls; gloves and mitts of all 
kinds; wallpaper and box-covering paper ; 
cutlery, including spoons and forks; 
sporting goods (tennis and badminton 
rackets, golf clubs, balls of all kinds) ; 
waxes and polishes; sand and emery 
paper and cloth; and drugs, chemicals 
and preparations, included in the British 
Pharmacopoeia. 


Chile 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation.—There were sev- 
eral releases of dollar export draft ex- 
change in the 2-week period ended May 
10, but amounts made available were not 
large enough to reduce the average delay 
in securing this type of cover, which 
continued to be from 4 to 5 weeks. 

“D. P.” dollar exchange (gold, mining, 
agricultural, and free) remained readily 
available throughout the period, and no 
delays were experienced in remitting for 
imports, the payment of which had been 
authorized at that rate. 

There has been no official confirma- 
tion of the rumor that the Exchange 
Control Commission contemplates the 
creation of a “luxury dollar,” priced at 
35 pesos, for the payment of luxury 


products. 
China 


Economic Conditions 


Despite the firmer position of the 
Chinese yuan and large importations of 
rice from the South, living costs for 
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industrial workers in Shanghai reached 
a new high during the month of May, 
increasing 9.4 percent over April. In 
terms of Chinese yuan the present price 
level is eightfold that of 1936. 

The Shanghai Municipal Council has 
approved a 50-percent increase in power 
rates and a 70-percent increase for water 
in the International Settlement, effec- 
tive July 1. 


Exchange and Finance 


Shanghai Exchange Rates.—Rates 
were firmer early in the week ended May 
29, in consequence of more speculative 
short selling. As no startling interna- 
tional development in the near future 
appeared likely, shorts began covering, 
thus bringing rates down slightly. 

Interbank spot sold on May 29 at the 
rate of $US0.05!340, with high during 
the week of $US0.05% and low of 
$US0.053g. June delivery sold for the 
same aS spot. Bank of Japan yen was 
lower in the relation to the Chinese 
yuan and exchanged at the rate of 1 
for 1.97 yuan, military yen 42.75 for 100 
yuan, and Hua Hsiang notes 1 for 1.775. 

Tientsin Exchange Rates.—At Tien- 
tsin, rates were firmer, with Chinese yuan 
quoted at $US0.05!%.. Tientsin Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank yuan was lower and 
exchanged at the rate of 58.50 for 100. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Additional Import Trade Monopolies 
Established in Manchuria.—Importation 
into Manchuria of additional classes of 
goods has been made subject to monop- 
oly control through designated organ- 
izations, according to notifications pub- 
lished in the “Manchoukuo” Gazette. 

Import monopolies were established 
for the following classes of goods, effec- 
tive on the dates indicated: Motion- 
picture films, cameras, projectors, and 
equipment; sewing machines and parts 
thereof, effective February 15, 1941; 
tiles, porcelain bricks, sanitary china, 
etc.; pharmaceuticals, hospital supplies, 
etc., effective March 15; cosmetics, toilet 
preparations, and articles; various clas- 
sifications of paper, effective March 20; 
rags, waste paper, waste fibers, etc.; 
tools, dies, ball bearings, etc.; and vari- 
ous mattings, coverings, and accessories, 
effective April 1. 


Cuba 


Economic Conditions 


Economic conditions were relatively 
satisfactory and business more active 
in May. Representative indexes show- 
ing a favorable trend, compared with 
last year, are imports and exports, av- 
erage price of sugar, bank clearings, 
maternity-fund revenues, customs reve- 
nues, Government revenue collections, 
tourist traffic, and electric-energy sales. 
The peso exchange rate showed appre- 
ciable improvement. 

Exports of Cuban sugar from Janu- 
ary 1 to April 15 totaled 874,953 Span- 
ish long tons, compared with 738,893 
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during the correponding period in 1940. 
Shipments to the United States 
amounted to 832,358 tons, against 534,- 
657 during the same period last year. 

Stock of sugar on hand on April 15, 
1941, was 2,508,517 Spanish long tons, 
compared with 2,461,837 on hand on 
the same date last year. 

During the last half of April 1941, 
exports cf molasses and invert sirups 
reached the record total of 38,657,471 
gallons, and, as a result, cumulative ex- 
ports of this product have finally forged 
ahead of the 1940 total. 

Exports during the period January 1 
to April 30 of 1941 totaled 130,025,150 
gallons, compared with 115,576,088 dur- 
ing the first 4 months of 1940. 

Cuban tobacco exports in April 1941 
were valued at $1,180,726, of which the 
United States took $898,598. Exports 
during the first 4 months of 1941 ag- 
gregated $4,315,627, compared with $4,- 
554,942 during the first 4 months of 1940. 
Shipments to the United States 
amounted to $3,508,222 during the 1941 
period, compared with $2.837,970 in the 
like 1940 period, and consisted mainly of 
stemmed leaf tobacco. United States 
purchases have practically compensated 
for Cuban tobacco markets lost else- 
where, directly or indirectly, as a result 
of the war. Spain, largest market for 
Cuban tobacco after the United States, 
purchased filler tobacco and cigars val- 
ued at $265,808 during the first 4 months, 
or about 25 percent of its purchases in 
the corresponding 1940 period. 

Shipments of fresh vegetables and 
fruits to the United States during May 
were lower in practically every category 
than those of the corresponding month 
of last year. The heavy movement of 
these products to the United States is 
generally over by the end of April. 

The early Cuban grapefruit crop, pro- 
duced chiefly on the Isle of Pines, is 
stated to be in good condition and siz- 
ing well, but, owing to unfavorable 
weather conditions, bloom on trees was 
not heavy this spring. As a result, it 
is expected that exports, which will take 
place in August and September this 
year, will not exceed 110,000 standard 
crates, compared with 152,962 in 1940, 
all of which went to the United States. 

Preliminary data of the National 
Tourist Commission show that a total 
of 10,836 visitors touched at the port of 
Habana in April 1941, compared with 
19,149 in the preceding month and 8.- 
522 in the corresponding month of 1940. 


Czechoslovakia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Agreement with Germany Granting 
Conditional Reciprocal Duty Exemp- 
tions on Glass Products—See Germany. 


Ecuador 


Exchange and Finance 


Government Finances. — Government 
revenues in March showed a marked im- 
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provement, compared to the previous 
months of this year. Total collections 
amounted to 9,376,000 sucres, compared 
to an average of less than 8,000,000 in 
January and February. While the 
March income was well above that of the 
2 preceding months, it was still slightly 
under the estimated monthly revenue of 
the 1941 budget. Total collections for 
the first quarter were 24,644,000 sucres, 
compared to the budget estimate of 
29,250,000. 

Custcms revenues, the largest single 
item of income, have shown a marked 
drop compared with those of last year. 
Collections from January 1 to April 15 
of this year have totaled 10,570,000 su- 
cres, compared with 14,095,000 in the 
same period of 1940. The drop in cus- 
toms revenues has been largely due to 
restricted imports under the exchange- 
control regulations. Since the exchange 
allotment for the second quarter of the 
year has not been increased, no material 
increase in imports is expected during 
this period. 

The Government is continuing its ef- 
forts to keep expenditures within re- 
ceipts. Funds allocated to the various 
Ministries have been in accordance with 
collections rather than as provided in 
the budgetary appropriations. 


Finland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Trade and Payments Agreement with 
Portugal Effective —A commercial agree- 
ment between Finland and Portugal, 
with quota concessions by both parties, 
together with a payments agreement, 
were concluded on April 9 and made 
effective on May 1, 1941 for the re- 
mainder of the current year. The texts 
of the agreements were published in the 
Diario do Governo, Lisbon, of April 22 
1941. 

By the terms of the commercial agree- 
ment, Portugal undertakes to admit 
specified quantities of Finnish products, 
including wood, paper pulp, and paper 
of varicus kinds, as well as “other goods”’ 
to the value of 1,000,000 escudos. 

In return, Finland agrees to admit 
specified quantities of Portuguese prod- 
ucts, including cork, resin, wines, canned 
sardines, tin, dried and fresh fruit, vege- 
table oils, and beeswax as well as “other 
goods” to the value of 8,000,000 Finnish 
marks. 

Products of the Portuguese colonies 
are to be regarded as of Portuguese ori- 
gin when they have been reexported 
from Portugal or transshipped from a 
Portuguese port. 

The competent authorities of the two 
countries agree to consider all requests 
for import or export permits for all 
products not specifically listed in the 
agreement or for quantities in excess 
of those provided for. 

The payments agreement deals with 
the detailed operation of a clearing sys- 
tem for payment for goods sold under 
the terms of the trade agreement. It 
provides in part that no payment can 
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be made except through, and with the 
consent of, the banks of issue of the two 
countries. The banks will agree on g 
common rate of exchange for the Finnish 
mark and the escudo. Should a large 
credit balance occur on either side, the 
two governments are to take measures to 
restore the equilibrium. 


Transport and Communication 


State Railways Show Profit in 1949 
Receipts of the Finnish State Railways 
for the period January-Noveomber 1949 
totaled 1,045,760,000 marks, and ex. 
penditures were 1,035,400,000—leaving g 
profit of 10,300,000 marks. 


French 
Equatorial Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Economic Agreement Concluded with 
United Kingdom.—See United Kingdom. 


French West 
Africa 


Transport and Communication 


Decree Authorizing Construction of 
Trans-Sahara Railway Signed.—Con- 
struction of a railway connecting the 
Mediterranean Sea with the Niger River 
is authorized by a law dated March 22, 
signed by the Chief of the French State 
and published in the Algerian Journal 
Officiel April 18. The projected railway 
will probably be known as the Trans- 
Sahara railway ‘see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, May 10, 1941) and will have the 
form of an inverted “Y” with the ends of 
the two branches touching the Niger at 
Segou and Niamey, respectively, where 
they are to connect with the railway sys- 
tem of French West Africa. The north- 
ern terminus of the railway is to be at or 
near Bou-Arfa just within the French 
Moroccan boundary where there are rail- 
way connections with the Moroccan and 
the Algerian systems. Then the railway 
will pass through or near Colomb-Bechar, 
which is connected with Oran by a nar- 
row-gageé railway. The line will continue 
from Colomb-Bechar to Kenadza, Beni- 
Abbes, Adrar, and In-Tassit. 

The new railway will be of the French 
standard gage—4 feet 812 inches. A sub- 
sequent decree dated April 9, 1941, nomi- 
nated the committee entrusted with the 
execution of the scheme and the neces- 
sary purchase of materials; the members 
are M. René Clandon, president; M. Beau, 
vice president; M. Maitre-Devallon, in- 
spector general. All members are off- 
cials of the Vichy Public Works Depart- 
ment. 


Germany 


Exchange and Finance 


Removal of Exchange Barrier Spurs 
German Purchases of Securities in Neth- 
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erlands, Heavy Netherlands Tar on Re- 
patriation of Capital from Germany.— 
The complete removal on Avril 1 of ex- 
change restrictions in the export of Ger- 
man capital to occupied Netherlands is 
generally expected to result in purchases 
of Netherlands securities on a large scale 
by German interests (See previous an- 
nouncements in FOoREIGN COMMERCE 
WeexLy of November 16, 1940, April 12, 
and May 17, 1941). On the other hand, 
Netherlands purchases of securities in 
Germany are not expected to occur to 
any important extent, at least for the 
present—for psychological or other rea- 
sons, such as the difference in the cur- 
rent level of interest rates. 


One of the objectives of the new 
measure, according to the German press, 
is the adaptation of Netherlands econ- 
omy to that of Germany, and a means 
to that end lies in the possibility for Ger- 
man interests to purchase securities, etc., 
in the Netherlands in any desired 
amounts. Even before the new measure 
was announced, large dealings and 
considerable advances in quotations 
occurred on the Amsterdam stock ex- 
change. 

German bonds are in a special posi- 
tion in the Amsterdam market because 
of the new measure and the tax on re- 
patriation of Netherlands capital from 
Germany. Some German bonds showed 
increases of as much as one-half of their 
former values in a single day. While 
the purchase of these German securities 
is attractive to German interests, even at 
higher prices than former levels, the 
Netherlands holders do not receive the 
full benefit of the rise. Under the de- 
cree of March 31 of the Reichskommis- 
sar for occupied Netherlands, effective 
April 1, 1941 (replacing that of October 
8, effective November 1, 1940), on tax- 
ation of blocked funds in Germany 
(Sperrmarksteuerverordnung 1941), the 
repatriation of Netherlands capital in- 
vested and formerly blocked in Germany 
as of November 1, 1940, is subject to a 
tax of 60 percent if effected in 1941, 40 
percent if effected in 1942, and 20 per- 
cent if effected in 1943. (The original 
decree of October 8, 1940, had fixed this 
tax at 70 percent until the end of 1941, 
60 percent in 1942, 40 percent in 1943, 
and 20 percent in 1944). Thus, Nether- 
lands holders of German securities who 
sell them to German buyers in 1941 re- 
ceive only 40 percent of the proceeds. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Agreement with Slovakia Granting 
Conditional Reciprocal Duty Exemp- 
tions on Glass Products——An agreement 
of March 21 between Germany and Slo- 
vakia (second supplement to the treaty 
of commerce of June 22, 1939, between 
the two countries) containing reciprocal 
import duty concessions on glass prod- 
ucts, signed at Brataslava on March 21, 
1941, has been published in the Reichs- 
gesetzblatt II No. 12 of March 28 and 
oa provisionally effective from April 
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By its terms Germany grants import- 
duty exemption on Slovakian hollow 
glassware not otherwise specified and on 
bulb blanks for electric lamps, while Slo- 
vakia in return grants duty exemption 
on a comprehensive list of glass and glass 
articles imported from Germany. In 
both cases the concessions are subject 
to quantitative restrictions and to special 
conditions which are not defined. 


Gold Coast 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Gin: Import Quota Fixed for the Year 
1941.—The total quantity of gin which 
may be imported into the Gold Coast 
during the year ending December 31, 
1941, has been fixed at 75,359 imperial 
gallons, according to the Government 
Gazette of February 8, 1941. 


Grenada 


Economic Conditions 


Except for dealings in agricultural 
products and a limited retail trade, busi- 
ness is virtually at a standstill. 

Production of cacao was estimated at 
200,000 pounds for April and 400,000 for 
May, with a carry-over of 800,000 at the 
end of April. Exports during March 
amounted to 921,872 pounds, of which 
850,192 went to the United States. 

Nutmeg production was estimated at 
200,000 pounds for both April and May, 
with an estimated carry-over at the end 
of April of 600,000 pounds. Exports 
during March amounted to 213,472 
pounds, of which 186,928 went to the 
United States. 

Production of mace was 30,000 pounds 
for both April and May, and the carry- 
over at the end of April was 150,000 
pounds. Exports during March 
amounted to 1,568 pounds, none of which 
went to the United States. 


Hong Kong 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


List of Products Subject to Export 
License Requirement Revised.—Export 
license requirements for a large group of 
commodities became effective April 1, 
1941. The published list supersedes all 
previous orders covering export licenses. 
This restriction of exports is without local 
significance, as its purpose is to make ex- 
port restrictions uniform throughout 
British colonies. 

The number of commodities covered is 
rather large. Commodities restricted are 
grouped under these categories: Cereals, 
oilseeds, animal, vegetable, and fish oils, 
fats, fruits, and vegetables, other foods, 
feedstuffs, iron and steel, ferro-alloys, 
nonferrous metals, miscellaneous miner- 
als, fuels, fertilizers, textile materials, 
hides, skins, and leather, and miscel- 
laneous, 
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Jamaica 


Transport and Communication 


Railway Conditions.—Freight traffic 
on the Jamaica Government Railway has 
decreased during the 3 past fiscal years, 
while passenger traffic has been increas- 
ing, as indicated below: 





Fiscal year ended 
March 31— 
Item 





1938 | 1939 1940 





Freight traffic___long tons._| 370, 258 


336, 256 
Passenger traffic_.number._| 405, 035 


298, 000 
420, 084 | 421, 767 














While total revenue has decreased 
yearly, total expenses have been increas- 
ing, as indicated by the following table: 











Item | 1937-38 | 1938-39 | 1939-40 
Segshiigioalin | | ah 
Operating revenue---.-...| £329,011 | £266,939 | £237, 894 
Other revenue...........| 9,488 | 34, 325 899 

Total revenue.....| 338,499 | 301, 264 | 238, 703 








Operating expenses......| 271,073 | 285,023 | 300, 814 
Other expenses - -.----- -- 4, 346 | yy Se 
| — - meres mae as 21 
Total expenses....| 275,419 | 287,728 | 309,814 

| } 





The capital debt now stands at £3,953,- 
636. It is covered by the issue of gov- 
ernment debentures, which are not sub- 
ject to market fluctuation but are gen- 
erally above par. The equipment of the 
railway includes 37 locomotives, 29 pas- 
Senger cars, 588 freight cars, 25 motor 
railcars, 7 highway trucks, and 6 railway 
cranes. 


Fuel consumed during 1939-40 aver- 
aged 33.6 engine-miles per ton of coal. 
During the year ended March 31, 1940, 
the railway had 1,924 employees, all © 
British. Total wages paid during the 
year amounted to £176,444. 


The Jamaica Government Railway 
does not operate regular highway serv- 
ices, but maintains a highway collec- 
tion and delivery service using 6 of its 
own trucks and 40 private trucks in and 
around Kingston. General highway 
transport traffic is in the hands of a 
large number of independent own- 
ers of 1 or 2 trucks, carrying freight and 
passengers between towns. All towns 
are adequately served. 


Street Railway—The Jamaica Public 
Service Co., Ltd., British-owned, oper- 
ates 22 miles of routes in and around 
Kingston. The gage is 4 feet 84 inches. 
Electric traction with trolley contact and 
550-volts direct current is used. In 1940, 
5,385,221 passengers were carried. 
Total revenue amounted to £40,047, 
operating expenses to £40,922. Equip- 
ment numbers 43 electric passenger 
tramcars, 5 trailers and 1 service car. 
Employees number 281, with a total 
annual compensation of £26,764, all 
British. 
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Japan 
Economic Conditions 


No alleviation has occurred in the ad- 
verse conditions surrounding general 
business activities in Japan, but efforts 
are being directed toward alleviating the 
shortage in transportation facilities. The 
upward tendency continues in com- 
modity prices, while security prices 
were weaker during the week ended May 
24, partly as a result of cuts in certain 
corporate dividends and partly because 
of the gloomy outlook for export trade. 


MULBERRY FARMS SUFFER HEAVY LOSSES 


Brisk domestic demand and short sup- 
ply featured the raw silk market. Silk 
prices continued steady during the week 
ended May 24, with a slight rise of 15 
yen in spot prices and 5 yen in futures. 
The recent frost in the mountainous sec- 
tions was reported to be the worst in 30 
years, and the drought has caused heavy 
damage to mulberry trees. Total losses 
are estimated at between 40,000,000 and 
60,000,000 yen. 


OUTLOOK FOR TEXTILE TRADE WITH INDIA 
UNSATISFACTORY 


Exports of cotton textiles and yarn to 
India have diminished seriously, accord- 
ing to reports, owning to European war 
conditions. There has been, also, grow- 
ing difficulty in making exchange settle- 
ments, and a sharp decline in prices. 
Production of goods for India will re- 
portedly be placed on a quota basis, to 
insure sufficient goods to keep Japanese 
merchants in that market despite the 
low price level. 


STAPLE-FIBER PRODUCTION HIT 


Concern is felt among staple-fiber pro- 
ducers as a result of the 60 percent cut 
in pulp shipments for June, as provided 
in the transportation program; shortage 
of caustic soda also is seriously affecting 
production. June production will re- 
portedly be curtailed by 20,000,000 
pounds owing to the difficulty of secur- 
ing sufficient caustic soda. If this figure 
is correct, only 8,000,000 pounds will be 
produced for both domestic and export 
markets. 


Sucar Output LOWER 


According to official announcement, 
Japan’s sugar production for the 1940-41 
sugar year totaled only 16,546,000 piculs, 
against 27,951,000 piculs during 1938-39 
(1 picul equals 132.27 pounds). Produc- 
tion for the current year represents a de- 
cline of some 5,000,000 piculs, or 22 per- 
cent, from the average for the last 4 
years. The decline is attributed to ad- 
verse weather conditions, utilization of 
more land for rice cultivation, and in- 
sufficient supply of fertilizers in Formosa. 

A drastic cut in the distribution of 
sugar to candy makers and other large 
consumers in Japan is forecast. 
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EXPORTERS TO BE REIMBURSED FOR CERTAIN 
LOSSES 


The Cabinet has approved a 20,000,000- 
yen appropriation to compensate export- 
ers for losses incurred by them through 
the purchase of goods to fill orders from 
abroad, when such goods could not be 
shipped on account of import restrictions 
in the foreign market or because of other 
unavoidable circumstances. 


PRICE INDEXES SHOW IN LIVING-CosTS 
RISE 


A further rise in living costs is evi- 
denced in the Bank of Japan retail 
price index for Tokyo, which advanced 
0.6 percent between April 15 and May 15. 
Of the 100 articles surveyed, four ad- 
vanced and none declined. The Min- 
istry of Commerce wholesale price index 
for all Japan increased 0.3 percent 
between March and April. There was 
an advance of 5.1 percent compared 
with April 1940 and 42.7 percent com- 
pared with June 1937, the month prior 
to the outbreak of the China Incident. 


RESOURCES OF FRENCH INDOCHINA TO BE 
STUDIED 


A large party, consisting of officials 
of various Government Ministries and 
representatives of private firms, will 
reportedly be sent soon to French 
Indochina to conduct a thorough in- 
vestigation and survey of that country’s 
natural resources. The press says fur- 
ther that negotiations will be shortly 
started between the Tokyo Marine Fire 
Insurance Co. and the visiting German 
economic mission as to opening insur- 
ance transactions between Japan and 
Germany. 


Netherlands 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Tobacco and Tobacco Manufactures: 
Exportation Prohibited. — Exportation 
from the Netherlands of tobacco, tobac- 
co stems, tobacco scrap and manufac- 
tures of tobacco (except tobacco extract) 
has been prohibited, except under spe- 
cial permit, by an order of April 10, 
1941, published in the Staatscourant of 
that date and effective from April 
11, 1941. 

Poultry: Export Premium canceled.— 
The Netherland Crisis Refund Order 
1935 I, under which premiums were paid 
on exported live and slaughtered poul- 
try, has been canceled by an order of 
April 10, 1941, published in the Staats- 
courant of that date and effective 
immediately. 

The above premiums were paid to 
compensate for the increase in grain 
prices in the Netherlands caused by the 
monopoly fees collected on grain 
imports. 
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Netherlands 
Indies 


Economic Conditions 


Effective from May 12, 1941, there was 
a tightening of exchange control over 
imports, for the purpose of creating dol. 
lar and sterling reserves and economizing 
shipping space in favor of the necessary 
defense materials. In principle, no im. 
ports will be allowed which can be re. 
placed by domestic products, and non. 
essential luxury articles are almost en- 
tirely prohibited. Retail sales improveg 
in anticipation of price increases anq 
shortages resulting from new exchange 
regulations. While there was a further 
decrease in the sale of passenger cars, 
an increase was noted in the number of 
commercial vehicles sold. 

Effective April 19, the Department of 
Economic Affairs authorized further in- 
creases in the maximum selling prices of 
a number of both domestic and imported 
commodities. Other important Govern. 
ment measures include issuance of the 
life-insurance-company ordinance and 
the setting up of an insurance chamber 
to supervise the insurance business; pro- 
hibition of exports of tobacco from Java 
and Madura without permit from the 
Director of Economic Affairs; control of 
distribution of wheat flour, and the ex- 
tension of import licensing regulations 
to earthen, porcelain, and metal wares. 

The rubber market was favorably af- 
fected by the extra purchase of 10,000 
tons by the Rubber Reserve Company. 
Result: only a limited amount of rubber 
was available through usual channels, 
and business was therefore brisk at rising 


prices. As in previous months, the tin 
market continued strong during the 
month ended May 15. 

The new sugar-grinding campaign 


started in early April. As a result of 
the drought during the second half of 
last year, the growth of cane was re- 
tarded so that average yields per hec- 
tare will undoubtedly be lower than last 
year, but it is believed that the total 
output will reach the established quota. 

The coffee market was generally firm 
and active, chiefly owing to local con- 
sumption. The pepper market was firm 
but quiet, owing to uncertainty of ship- 
ping possibilities. Tapioca producers 
were able to raise quotations in anticipa- 
tion of available shipping space and in 
view of small offers. 


AVAILABLE SHIPPING SPACE LESS—FOREIGN 
TRADE INCREASED 


The available shipping space to the 
Atlantic coast of North America during 
June was less than in May. Beginning 
in June the number of Netherland-flag 
sailings to the Atlantic coast will be re- 
duced by at least one per month, thereby 
increasing traffic to the west coast. 
Consequently, priority regulations will 
apply to the west coast trade. 
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Total imports during March amounted 
to 30,200,000 guilders, compared with 
96,300,000 in February. Exports in 
March were valued at 82,600,000 guil- 
ders, against 64,900,000 in the preceding 
month. Imports from the United States 
in February amounted to 9,300,000 guil- 
ders, and total exports to the United 
States in the same period reached 26,- 
100,000 guilders. 


Paraguay 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Commission Appointed to Revise 
Pharmaceutical Regulations.—A com- 
mission has been appointed to revise 
regulations governing operation of 
pharmacies and importation of pharma- 
ceutical preparations, by a resolution 
(No. 87) of April 5, 1941, of the Ministry 
of Public Health, published in the Gaceta 
Oficial, April 16, 1941, Asuncion. The 
commission was given 30 days in which 
to present its project of the new 
regulations. 

Temporary Reduction of Import Du- 
ties on Wide Range of Products Extended 
3 Months.—The temporary reduction of 
import duties on a wide range of prod- 
ucts, which was originally established for 
a 3-month period expiring May 27, 1941, 
by decree No. 5289 of February 27, has 
been extended for a further 3-month 
period ending August 27, 1941, according 
to an announcement of May 28, 1941, 
from Ascuncion. 

[See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 


19, 1941, for announcement of decree No. 
5289. | 


PhilippineIslands 


Economic Conditions 


Recent Trends in Export Trade 


|See announcement below regarding ex- 

tension of United States Export Control Act 
to the Philippines, effective May 28.| 

CoPRA AND COCONUT OIL GOING TO SOVIET 
UNION, CHINA, AND JAPAN 


In recent months there have been 
notable increases in shipments of cer- 
tain Philippine raw materials to coun- 
tries other than the United States, 
which in most cases is normally the chief 
consumer. Having lost markets in 
Europe, Philippine exporters turn readily 
to new outlets for surplus stocks. Espe- 
cially noteworthy are recent shipments 
of copra and coconut oil to the U.S.S. R.., 
formerly not a market for either product. 
In 1940 the Philippines shipped 22,488 
metric tons of copra and 305 tons of coco- 
nut oil to Vladivostok. During the first 
quarter of 1941 the U. S. S. R. was a 
market for nearly 6,000 tons of copra. 

Larger amounts than usual of copra 
and coconut oil have also been going to 
China, Hong Kong, and Japan. More 
than 7,000 tons of coconut oil—chiefly 
edible oil—were shipped to China and 
Honk Kong in 1940, compared with 2,600 
tons in 1939. In the first 3 months of 
the current year, 14,000 tons of Philip- 
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pine copra and 7,680 tons of coconut oil 
were shipped to Japan and China. 

In addition to the new outlets in the 
East, markets for appreciable quantities 
of coconut oil have also been found in 
Switzerland, Belgium, and Argentina, 
while exports to Canada, Sweden, Italy, 
and France increased materially in 1940 
over any recent year. Normally from 95 
to 99 percent of the entire output of 
Philippine coconut oil is sold in the 
United States. Recent developments, 
however, have lessened dependence upon 
the American market, and in 1940 United 
States consumption of Philippine coco- 
nut oil dropped to 85 percent of the total 
exported, or 158,000 out of 186,000 tons 
shipped abroad. 


JAPAN TAKING LARGER AMOUNTS OF ABACA 


While the year’s shipments of Philip- 
pine abaca to the United States were 
exceptionally high, owing to government 
stock piling, Japanese buying alsO was 
very active during the latter half of 1940. 
Shipments to the United States amounted 
to 470,000 bales—or about a third of the 
total exported—and represented an in- 
crease of nearly 20 percent over 1939. 
Exports to Japan totaled 387,000 bales, 
an advance of nearly 40 percent over the 
preceding year. In addition to pur- 
chases of the lower grades of fiber, nor- 
mally sent to Japan, Japanese buyers 
entered the market for the medium and 
higher grades suitable for cordage and 
rope manufacture. 

The United Kingdom maintained its 
purchases at practically the preceding 
year’s level, taking 332,000 bales in 1940. 
Shipments to continental Europe 
dropped from 234,000 to 51,000 bales. 
This decline so nearly balanced gains in 
cther areas that total exports of abaca 
in 1940 remained practically unchanged 
at 1,403,000 bales, compared with 1,405,- 
000 bales in 1939. 

During the early months of 1941 ex- 
ports of abaca to Japan declined some- 
what from the high levels of the closing 
months of 1940, but substantial ship- 
ments were made early this year to 
China and Asiatic Russia. 


JAPAN AN IMPORTANT MARKET FOR 
PHILIPPINE BASE METALS 


Phillipine base metals of a type im- 
portant to the United States defense pro- 
gram have been marketed, heretofore, 
mainly in Japan. The sole market for 
Philippine iron ore, Japan has been tak- 
ing an annual output of well over a mil- 
lion tons. Because of high freight rates 
and other factors there has been hith- 
erto no market in the United States for 
Philippine iron ore, and nearly all of the 
scrap iron and steel available in the Phil- 
ippines has also gone to Japan. Ship- 
ments of the latter in 1940 rose from 
slightly less than 4,000 tons the preced- 
ing year to somewhat more than 6,000 
tons. 

In both 1940 and 1939, 70 percent of 
the copper concentrates exported from 
the Philippines went to Japan, the re- 
maining 30 percent being sold in the 
United States. Shipments to Japan last 
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year totaled 4,390 tons, and to the United 
States 1,820 tons. Japan consumes the 
total output of copper ore, taking the 
13.000 tons exported in 1940. 

Prior to the beginning of the war in 
Europe, Philippine manganese ore was 
sold almost entirely in Japan, but in 
1940 the United States secured 88 per- 
cent of the supply, or 51,340 tons, com- 
pared with 5,770 tons which went to 
Japan. The United States has always 
been the chief market for Philippine 
chrome ore, taking more than 155,000 
tons out of 194,000 exported last year. 
Shipments to Japan rose from 13,500 
tons in 1939 to 32,550 tons in 1940, or 
16 percent of the total. 

Copra, coconut oil, abaca, and base 
metals accounted for 26 percent of the 
total value of Philippine export trade 
in 1940, and for 18 percent of total ship- 
ments from the islands to the United 
States. The same commodities, however, 
comprised 80 percent of Philippine ex- 
ports to Japan, compared with 77 per- 
cent in 1939. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


U. S. export control extended to the 
Philippines—Control by the United 
States of exports of strategic and critical 
products from the Philippines was in- 
augurated May 28, when the President 
signed the joint resolution of Congress 
authorizing extension to the islands of 
the provisions of section 6 of the Act of 
July 2, 1940. The new legislation was 
enacted with the full cooperation of the 
Philippine Government, and licenses for 
the export of materials needed in the 
national defense program of the United 
States will now be issued in the Philip- 
pines by the office of the American High 
Commissioner. Philippine courts will 
have jurisdiction over violations of the 
law. (See official announcement on this 
subject elsewhere in this issue of For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, among “An- 
nouncements Under the Export Control 
Act.” For background discussion, see 
above, “Recent Trends in Philippine Ex- 
port Trade.’’) 


Portugal 


P§} Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Trade and payments agreement with 
Finland effective-—See Finland. 


Rumania 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Special national defense tar doubled.— 
The special national defense tax on most 
commercial transactions in Rumania, in- 
cluding imports and exports, was in- 
creased from 2 percent to 4 percent ad 
valorem, with certain exceptions, by a 
decree published in the Monitorul Oficial, 
Bucharest, of April 1, 1941, and effective 
from the date of publication. 

Internal sales of a number of neces- 
sary foodstuffs are exempted from this 
tax, while for certain industrial raw ma- 
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terials, including leather, animal fats, 
tanning materials, wool and rags, the tax 
remains unchanged at 2 percent ad 
valorem. 

[An announcement of the establishment 


of this special national defense tax appeared 
in COMMERCE REpPortTs of June 1, 1940.) 


Spain 
Finance and Exchange 


Limit on Interest-Bearing Deposits 
Raised—Amounts of interest-bearing 
savings deposits which may be carried by 
individual depositors in Spain were in- 
creased from 30,000 pesetas to 100,000 
pesetas by a law of April 19, published 
in the Boletin Oficial del Estado, Madrid, 
of May 2, 1941. Such savings accounts 
may earn interest at rates not exceeding 
2 percent. 


Sweden 


Economic Conditions 


The Swedish Government has submit- 
ted a proposal to the Riksdag to provide 
131,000,000 crowns for buillding proj- 
ects—26,000,000 crowns being designated 
for direct contribution for promoting 
residential construction in rural districts, 
and 105,000,000 for loans on new build- 
ings. The loans are to be secured by 
third mortgages, and the State is to 
guarantee all rents on new buildings 
which are to be subject to government 
control. 

Business on the whole declined to lower 
levels during early spring. Unemploy- 
ment was increasing in many industrial 
centers, and railroad car loadings were 
lower. The average volume of foreign 
trade during March was estimated at 
from 25 to 33 percent of normal, but in 
many essential commodities the average 
was even lower, especially in coal and 
petroleum products. 

A temporary easing of the shortage in 
feedstuffs was effected by the arrival of 
three ships from South America, mainly 
carrying concentrated cattle feed. Nev- 
ertheless, the heavy killing of livestock 
during the past year has caused a sharp 
decline in the number of animals now 
available for market. Crop prospects for 
this year are rather discouraging. Price 
levels showed a further sharp rise during 
March. There was a smaller volume of 
Easter railroad travel this year than a 
year ago, in consequence of reduced pur- 
chasing power. 


S.LicHT RISE IN POPULATION 


During 1940 the number of inhabitants 
in Sweden rose by 30,000 to 6,371,000, ac- 
cording to the annual study just pub- 
lished by the Swedish Statistica] Bureau. 
During 1939 the rise was 31,300. Of the 
total for 1940, 3,990,000 lived in rural 
districts and 2,381,000 in towns and cities. 


DECLINE IN SHOE PRODUCTION 


For several months past the important 
Swedish shoe industry has been operat- 
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ing part time, owing to the shortage of 
raw materials, and also to a drop in re- 
tail sales. In view of this situation the 
factories will remain entirely closed dur- 
ing the period June 26 to July 28 next, 
according to an announcement made at 
the end of April. 


42,000 WorKERS EMPLOYED ON SWEDISH 
DEFENSE ORDERS 


According to a report compiled by the 
State Industrial Commission there were 
27,000 workers in the machinery indus- 
try engaged in work for Swedish defense 
on January 1, 1941. In addition about 
8,000 workers are employed in State- 
owned military enterprises. At the same 
time, it is estimated that about 20 per- 
cent of the iron and steel mills, employ- 
ing about 7,000 workers, were engaged in 
work for defense. 

The manufacturing of munitions, 
which is an important part of the arma- 
ment production, will be considerably 
reduced as the demand is gradually met. 
On the other hand, the production of 
heavier material, such as airplanes, ships, 
tanks, artillery, etc., will show a con- 
tinued increase. 


ALUMINIUM FACTORY 


A final agreement has been reached 
between the State Industrial Commission 
and the Swedish Aluminum Co. for the 
establishment at Sundsvall of a plant for 
the production of aluminum from do- 
mestic raw materials. Construction of 
the plant will begin immediately and will 
be completed in the spring of 1942, if 
no complications arise. A special cor- 
poration has bsen formed for the new 
industry, Svenska Aloxidverken A. B., 
controlled by the Swedish Aluminum Co. 


Crop PROSPECTS POOR 


Although no official estimates have been 
published as to crop conditions, the 
spring season so far this year has had 
just as poor a start as in 1940. During 
all of April the weather was cold and 
dry, with particularly heavy frosts at 
night. In many parts of Sweden, the 
ground was frozen to a depth of 142 to 2 
meters—which, in the absence of rain 
and really mild weather, prevented the 
snow melting during the daytime from 
penetrating into the ground. Toward 
the end of May prospects for crops for 
1941 were just as poor as a year earlier. 

The supply of artificial fertilizers, ex- 
cept for superphosphates, is reported to 
be sufficient, owing to importations of 
nitrates from Norway. 


AGREEMENT REACHED FOR RAISING OF 
SucarR BEETS 


After prolonged negotiations an agree- 
ment was finally reached between the 
sugar-beet growers of southern Sweden 
and the Sugar Corporation. A deadlock 
existed for several weeks, the growers 
demanding 4.30 crowns per 100 kilograms 
of 16 percent beets, while the Corpora- 
tion was willing to pay no more than 
4.10 crowns. Because of the failure to 
agree, the Government has hurriedly 
passed a law compelling the farmers to 
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raise beets at a price to be fixed by the 
Government. This threat had the de- 
Sired effect, and an agreement was 
reached without invoking the law—the 
growers to receive a price of 4.10 Crowns 
per 100 kilograms of 16 percent beets ag 
against 3.02 crowns in 1940. As land jg 
required to raise other urgently needeq 
crops in Sweden, the sugar-beet area 
this year will be reduced by 15 percent. 


AUTOMOBILES IN USE 


A total of 46,937 producer-gas vehicles 
38.4 percent of which were propelled by 
wood gas, was registered in Sweden op 
April 15, as against 45,248 on April t 
1941. 


PRICES Up 


During the first quarter of 1941 the 
cost-of-living index compiled by the §o. 
cial Board (1913=100) advanced 45 
points from 204 to 219. Half of this 
rise was caused by the application of 
the sales tax (5 percent) on and after 
January 1, 1941. In accordance with 
the master agreement between capita] 
and labor, half of the rise in the index 
(8 points) will be granted in the form 
of wage increases. Living costs in the 
first quarter of 1941 were about 35 per- 
cent higher than at the outbreak of the 
war. 

The wholesale price index of the 
Board of Trade (1935100) increased 
from 168 for March to 170 during April, 
while the import price index rose from 
225 to 229. The export price index reg- 
istered the first increase in 1941—moy- 
ing two points, to 157. The increase in 
both the wholesale and import price 
indexes is attributed chiefly to the higher 
cost of coal imported from Germany, 


Exchange and Finance 


Riksbank Discount Rate Reduced— 
The Riksbank reduced its discount rate 
from 3% percent to 3 percent, effective 
May 29. The 3'2 percent rate has been in 
force since May 17, 1940. 

Second Defense Loan Oversubscribed. 
—Subscriptions to second defense loan of 
500,000,000 kronor, which was opened for 
public participation on January 17 of this 
year and now closed, have reached a re- 
ported total of 583,000,000 kronor. Sub- 
scriptions to the 10-year 4 percent bonds 
of this issue totaled 483,000,000 kronor, 
while subscriptions to the 3 percent pre- 
mium bonds amounted to 100,000,000 
kronor. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Lurury Tax Established on Specified 
Products.—A luxury tax varying from 20 
to 75 percent ad valorem on confectionery 
of all kinds, essences and extracts, tooth 
powder, toothpaste, cosmetics, toilet 
water, and perfumes became effective on 
May 26, 1941, according to an announce- 
ment of May 28 from Stockholm. This 
tax, previously referred to in FOREIGN 
CoMMERCE WEEKLY on October 26, 1940, 
is expected to yield 25,000,000 crowns in 
new revenue. 
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General Sales Tax Increased to 20 
percent on Specified Articles—At the 
same time, the general retail sales tax of 
5 percent ad valorem has been increased 
to 20 percent on skins and furs, fur coats, 
shoes of patent, bronzed, silvered, and 
gilt leather, shoes containing silk and 
threads of semi-precious metal, jewelry 
of all kinds, including precious stones, 
radiophonographs, optical instruments, 
watches, and handbags. The 5 percent 
retail sales tax has been in effect since 
January 1, 1941. 

|For previous announcement see FoREIGN 
CoMMERCE WEEKLY February 8, 1941.] 

Oats: Mixing Percentage for Domes- 
tic Milling Suspended.—The requirement 
of a minimum percentage of Swedish- 
grown oats to be used in oat groats and 
meal milled in Sweden has been sus- 
pended during the period April 1 to Sep- 
tember 30, 1941, according to a royal 
decree of March 28 published the same 
day in Svensk Forfattningssamling No. 
176. 

The Government’s decision to suspend 
this mixing requirement in milling is 
attributed to a shortage of domestic oats 


caused by the poor harvest last year. 

[For a previous announcement of a change 
in the oat milling requirement see COMMERCE 
Reports May 4, 1940.] 


Switzerland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Beer: Worth Strength To Be Altered as 
Circumstances Require—The minimum 
wort strength required for beer brewed 
in Switzerland is in future to be estab- 
lished by the Health Office of the Con- 
federation, as required by current con- 
ditions (the provisions of art. 380 of the 
Pure Food Law eStablishing a minimum 
strength of 10 percent being canceled), 
by the terms of an order of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, published in the 
Recueil des Lois Fédérales of March 20, 
1941, and understood to be now effective. 


Trinidad and 
Tobago 


Economic Conditions 


Business activities in Trinidad con- 
tinues to reflect engineering and con- 
struction work there. During March 
$276,340 worth of machinery was im- 
ported, of which mining machinery ac- 
counted for $71,372, agricultural machin- 
ery $23,614, electrical machinery $22,858, 
and other kinds of machinery $129,407. 
In February imports of machinery were 
valued at $369,328 and in January at 
$180,503. Exports of asphalt during 
March amounted to 1,640 tons of dried 
asphalt, 236 tons of asphalt cement, and 
39 tons of crude asphalt. In February 
exports of these items were 3,793 tons of 
dried asphalt, 524 tons of asphalt cement, 
and 39 tons of crude asphalt. 

Production of cacao is estimated at 
300,000 pounds for both April and May. 
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Estimates of coffee production were 250,- 
000 pounds for April and 200,000 pounds 
for May, with a carry-over of 200,000 
pounds at the end of April. Exports of 
coffee in March 1941 amounted to 44,000 
pounds. April production of copra was 
estimated at 500,000 pounds and produc- 
tion of coconuts at 1,000,000 nuts. Ex- 
ports during March amounted to 4,000 
hundredweight of copra and 186,770 nuts. 

Collections are slow for small accounts 
but satisfactory for larger operations. 
Credit continues easy where foreign ex- 
change is not involved. 


Union of 


South Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Jam and Fruit Pulp: Made Subject to 
Export Permit.—Jam and fruit pulp may 
not be exported from the Union of South 
Africa except under permit issued by 
the Canning Board, according to the 
Government Gazette of February 3, 1941, 
and effective that date. 


Transport and Communication 


Cable or Radio Messages Often Essen- 
tial—American exporters are advised 
to make use of cable or radio facilities 
between the United States and South 
Africa whenever the time factor is im- 
portant in commercial transactions with 
the Union. It has been brought to the 
attention of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce that exporters ap- 
pear to believe that a comparatively fast 
airmail service is in operation between 
the United States and South Africa. 
Such is not the case. 

This misunderstanding has resulted 
often in long delays in the negotiation 
of business, and complaints have been 
made by Johannesburg importers about 
the failure of American exporters to 
make more extensive use of cables or 
radio facilities. Letters dispatched 
from the United States by trans-Pacific 
airmail nearly always require as much 
time in transit as letters sent by ordi- 
nary mail via the Atlantic. 


U.S.S.R. 


Commercial Law Digests 


New Taxes on Incomes of Collective 
Farms.—On March 1, 1941, the Supreme 
Council of the U. S. S. R. promulgated 
a new law establishing the assessment 
of income taxes on the collective farms, 
supplementing this with new taxes on 
the incomes of collective farm members 
and of the individual or noncollective 
peasants. 

The income tax is levied on collective 
farms proper, on fishing cooperatives 
(artels), and on other cooperatives en- 
gaged in farming (excepted, however, are 
the receignts from fish sold to the State 
and cooperative procurement agencies, 
and the nonagricultural income of the 
other artels included). The tax is 
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levied annually on the income of the 
preceding year, as reported by March 
1. Collective farms pay on the income 
in cash or kind derived from all farm- 
ing operations, including livestock rais- 
ing, beekeeping and silk-worm raising; 
from the sale of goods manufactured in 
accessory enterprises; and from all other 
sources. But exempted are the receipts 
from deliveries of produce to the State; 
feedstuffs fed to cattle and held in re- 
serve; payments to machine-tractor sta- 
tions; proceeds from the sale of stock, 
live or dead, that are or were devoted to 
improving or increasing herds; income 
from sale of horses to the Red Army; 
productive expenditures on accessory en- 
terprises; and insurance received for 
crops or animals lost. 

The rates of the tax levied on collec- 
tive farms are: 4 percent on income from 
sale of produce, etc., to the State on a 
contract or procurement basis, and on 
produce used for intra-collective pur- 
poses, as specified. All other income is 
taxed at 8 percent. Partnerships for 
common working of the land pay the 
same rates increased by 25 percent. Pay- 
ments are due: 20 percent by March 25; 
10 percent by June 1; 30 percent by Oc- 
tober 1; and 40 percent by December 1. 

Exemptions are granted to collective 
farms consisting of resettled peasants, 
and to those that have admitted re- 
settlers. Farms which have suffered 
from destruction by the elements may 
have their assessment postponed, re- 
duced, or canceled, on application to the 
proper authorities. The Council of 
People’s Commissars of the U. S. S. R., 
to stimulate some branch of farming, 
may reduce or cancel income taxes on 
certain collective farms. 

Penalties are provided for failure to 
file returns on time, for making false 
returns, and for failure to pay taxes 
promptly. Fines found, on investigation, 
to have been improperly imposed will be 
refunded. 

The returns per hectare from the work 
of collective farms, as fixed in the agri- 
cultural tax law of September 1, 1939, 
are revised in the new law. Specified 
according to the crop and locality (re- 
public) concerned, they vary from 17,000 
rubles per hectare for raising grapes, in 
four republics, to 500 rubles for raising 
flax, also in four republics. All items of 
produce subject to large-scale farming 
are included. Returns from livestock 
raising are highest, 1,000 rubles per hec- 
tare, for raising cows in the R. S. F.S. R. 
and the Ukraine, and lowest for raising 
sheep in the Caucasian republics. 

The incomes of collective farm mem- 
bers, aside from their wages from days 
worked for the collective, are estimated 
to run to 4,000 or more rubles, and are 
taxed at rates running from 8 percent, 
on an income of 700 rubles or less, to 
13.3 percent on an income of 4,000 rubles. 
Taxes on individual peasants start at 110 
rubles on an income up to 1700 rubles, 
and rise to 1,544 rubles on an income of 
5,000 rubles. (No exemptions are pro- 
vided for any part of the income of an 
independent peasant.) 
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United Kingdom 


Economic Conditions 


The Ministry of Food has announced 
that a general program is being promoted 
for the conservation and distribution of 
local food supplies in event of .invastion. 
The country has been divided into dis- 
tricts, each of which will have its fair 
share of available food if isolated by 
enemy action. Voluntary food organi- 
zers have already been appointed to ar- 
range for the distribution of food within 
the districts during an emergency. 

The Ministry of Supply has announced 
that under an order effective May 24 all 
wool clipped during 1941 will be requisi- 
tioned by the Government. The an- 
nounced prices are higher than last year. 


Exchange and Finance 


Conversion of Australian Government 
Bonds—iIn reply to a question in the 
House of Commons, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer announced that the Govern- 
ment would assist in the conversion of the 
bonds of the Commonwealth of Australia 
and the various State governments where 
there was an option of repayment. He 
stated: “An offer of conversion in respect 
of those stocks carrying a higher rate of 
interest than 4 percent will be made at 
an early date and in order to facilitate 
this operation without interference with 
the (British) Government’s operations, 
I have agreed to advance from the vote 
of credit to the Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia such sum as may be necessary to 
repay any unconverted stock.” 

Economic Agreement Concluded with 
French Equatorial Africa.—An economic 
agreement has been concluded by the 
United Kingdom with French Equartorial 
Africa under which the British Govern- 
ment undertakes to purchase the total 
output of palm kernels, palm oil, peanuts, 
and beniseed, a considerable proportion 
of the coffee crop, and very large quanti- 
ties of timber, according to an announce- 
ment of the British Ministry of Informa- 
tion. The British Government also 
undertakes to insure the sale of the com- 
mercially salable cotton crop up to 20,000 
tons. 

The agreement operates retroactively 
from October 1, 1940, to September 30, 
1941. The purchases involved were 
stated to be already well under way. The 
British Government has agreed to make 
all purchases in pounds sterling, con- 
verted at the official rate of 176.625 francs 
to the pound, and to place such sterling 
at the disposal of authorities of French 
Equatorial Africa, as well as to facilitate 
so far as possible supplies of essential 
imports from the sterling area. 
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Uruguay 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Enameled Copper Wire For Manufac- 
turing Radio Apparatus: Import Duty 
Greatly Reduced.—The fixed official cus- 
toms valuation for enameled copper wire 
for manufacturing radioelectric receiving 
and transmitting apparatus has been re- 
duced from 2.00 to 0.55 peso per kilogram, 
thereby proportionately reducing the im- 
port duty on this wire, by a resolution of 
March 14, 1941, published in the Diario 
Oficial, April 19, 1941, Montevideo. 

[The import duty on this kind of wire is 
15 percent, plus a surtax of 21 percent, of 
the fixed official customs valuation, now 
reduced to 0.55 peso per kilogram.] 

Boots of Rubber or Waterproof Leather 
for Rice Plantations: Exempted from 
Import Duty.—Boots of rubber or water- 
proof leather for use on rice plantations 
were exempted from import duty in 
Uruguay by a decree of December 12, 
1940. The decree regulates living and 
working conditions for workers in the 
rice fields and requires, among other 
things, that workers in the rice fields 
must be furnished with boots free of 
charge. 


Wheat: Authorization for Duty-Free 
Importation of Quota of 50,000 to 80,000 
Tons From Argentina.—The Uruguayan 
Bank of the Republic is to make an 
agreement with the Argentine Grain 
Regulating Board for the purchase of 50,- 
000 tons of Argentine wheat of the 
1940-41 crop, at the best obtainable price, 
with an option for up to 30,000 tons more, 
by provisions of a decree of April 5, 1941, 
published in the Diario Oficial, April 21, 
1941, Montevideo. Wheat imported un- 
der this agreement will be exempt from 
import duty. 

The total import quota will be aJlocated 
to interested importers upon applica- 
tion, by the Honorary Commission for 
the Control of Exports and Imports on a 
monthly basis, and imports under indi- 
vidual quotas must be completed by the 
end of each month. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 
22, 1941, for an announcement of the au- 
thorigation for duty-free importation of 12-- 
000 tons of wheat from Argentina. | 

Round Iron Bars: Maximum Sales 
Prices Fired—Maximum prices for 
round iron bars imported since Septem- 
ber 15, 1939, were fixed until further 
notice in the Department of Monte- 
video, by a decree of April 4, 1941, effec- 
tive from the date of publication in the 
Montevideo press, according to the Diario 
Oficial, April 22, 1941, Montevideo. 
Sales prices by importers and hardware 
dealers to the consumer, in pesos per 
100 kilograms, are fixed as follows: from 
6 up to 8 millimeters in diameter, 29.20: 
from 8 up to 10 millimeters in diameter, 
27.50; from 10 up to 12 millimeters in 
diameter, 25.80; from 12 up to 15 milli- 
meters in diameter, 24.70; from 15 up 
to 19 millimeters in diameter, 24.15; and 
from 19 millimeters in diameter and up, 
23.55. For sales with payment, within 30 
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days, a 5 percent discount is allowed, 
For sales not exceeding 500 kilograms, 
retail hardware dealers may increage 
prices to the consumer by 10 percent. 

The municipal authorities in the coun. 
try, with the assistance of the Auxiliary 
Subsistence Commissions, will set max. 
imum sales prices for round iron bars op 
the basis of the prices established for 
the Department of Montevideo, plys 
freight charges from Montevideo to the 
place of sale. 

Onions: Maximum Sales Prices 
Fired.—Wholesale and retail prices for 
onions of domestic production in the 
Department of Montevideo were fixeg 
by a decree of April 5, 1941, published 
in the Diario Oficial, April 18, 194) 
Montevideo. The wholesale or middle. 
man price to the retailer, of onions 
weighing more than 100 grams each, is 
set at 0.15 peso per kilogram, while for 
onions weighing less than 100 grams 
each the price is 0.14 peso per kilogram. 
The retail price of the two sizes of onions 
is set at 0.18 and 0.17 peso per kilogram, 
respectively. 

The municipal authorities in the coun- 
try, with the assistance of the Auxiliary 
Subsistence Commissions, will set max- 
imum wholesale and retail sales prices 
for domestic onions on the basis of the 
prices established for the Department of 
Montevideo, plus freight or transporta- 
tion charges. 


Venezuela 


Exchange and Finance 


New Regulations No Longer Require 
Presentation of Import License to Con- 
sul_—Presentation of import licenses to 
the Venezuelan consul has been made 
optional by a presidential decree effective 
April 30. Apparent reason for this de- 
cree was delay caused by the former 
requirements, as well as the fact that 
many import licenses were lost in the 
mails. Although it is no longer neces- 
sary for foreign shippers to present the 
license, some quarters believe that many 
exporters will undoubtedly require such 
licenses, to be certain that dollar ex- 
change will be available. 

|For announcement of establishment of 
import-license requirement, see ForgIGn 


COMMERCE WEEKLY of November 30, 1940, 
p. 404.) 





American Consulate at Nagasaki 


To Be Closed 


The American Consulate at Nagasaki, 
Japan, will be closed in the near future, 
according to information from the De- 
partment of State. The entire Nagasaki 
consular district will, upon the closing of 
the Consulate, be included in the Kobe 
consular district. 
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News by Commodities 


Aeronautical Products 


@ Argentina.—A measure providing for 
an expenditure of 646,000,000 pesos for 
military supplies including airplanes has 
been approved by the Senate and will be- 
come a law as soon as it receives execu- 
tive approval, since the measure has al- 
ready been passed by the Lower House. 
It is believed that this equipment will be 
purchased in the United States. 

@ Netherlands Indies—A supplementary 
pudget has been submitted to the Volks- 
raad for an appropriation of approxi- 
mately 10,679,000 florins (about $5,642,- 
800) with which to meet expenditure for 
the extension and further strengthening 
of the Netherlands Indies Air Force. Be- 
sides the purchase of equipment and ma- 
terials, this sum includes expenditure for 
the extension of staff, training of pilots, 
improvement of ground organization, 
and construction and equipment of new 
flying bases. It is expected that most of 
these extensions and improvements will 
be completed during 1941. 


Automotive Products 


@ Brazil.—Owners of trucks and buses in 
Brazil have been given until July 30, 
1941, to equip 1 out of each 10 units in 
operation with mechanisms for utilizing 
gases as fuel. 

Through the Brazilian Department of 
Agriculture, efforts are being made to 
manufacture an initial 100 units which 
will be sold by the Department to truck 
operators. 

A high degree of performance is 

claimed for these units, it being stated 
that experiments conducted with 5-ton 
trucks, under level-ground conditions, in- 
dicate the consumption of one kilogram 
of charcoal per kilometer, and with 
smaller trucks consumption per kilo- 
meter is claimed to be as low as 600 
grams. 
§ British Malaya.—The automotive mar- 
ket suffered considerably from conditions 
arising out of the war in Europe during 
1940. Supplies of the low horsepower 
cars were drastically curtailed by the 
elimination of Continental sources of 
supply and the virtual cessation of deliv- 
eries from the United Kingdom after 
September, and import restrictions lim- 
ited (except for defense purposes) the 
importation of American-type cars to 70 
percent of the average entries during the 
years 1938-39. 

Imports of passenger cars totaled 4,584 
units in 1940, compared with 4,833 units 
during 1939. Passenger cars of low 
horsepower were the most popular, and 
in 1940 the demand exceeded the supply. 
Because of the unavailability of the 
larger British cars and the fact that 
prices for American type (United States 





Central and South American 
Engineers to Study REA Work 


A group of outstanding young 
Central and South American engi- 
neers will spend a year in the United 
States studying the methods and 
techniques of the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration. This plan is 
a cooperative effort of the various 
American governments to facilitate 
and expand mutual understand- 
ing of technical electrification 
problems. 

Each government cooperating in 
the project was invited by the De- 
partment of State to select a candi- 
date between 20 and 30 years old, 
preferably single, who had gradu- 
ated from a high-ranking engineer- 
ing school and had completed some 
work in electrical engineering. 

Mexico, Argentina, Peru, and 
Uruguay have already suggested 
candidates. Those so far selected 
have a working knowledge of 
English. 

After a short period of orienta- 
tion, these young engineers from 
the neighboring American Repub- 
lics will be given training and prac- 
tical duties in keeping with their 
experience and abilities. During 
their year in North America, the 
REA will make arrangements for 
their housing and their training, 
and for inspection trips to various 
plants, including leading manufac- 
turers of electrical supplies and 
equipment. Toward the close of 
their stay, they will visit REA sys- 
tems throughout the United States, 
in company with REA construction 
and operations engineers. 
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and Canadian) cars were lower than the 
smaller British units there was a shifting 
toward American cars, which, however. 
could not be fully satisfied because of 
import control. 

American-type trucks and bus chassis 
led in sales during 1940; imports during 
the year totaled 2,179 units, compared 
with 1,430 units in 1939. Canada was 
the principal source of supply and after 
the first few months of the year supplies 
of commercial cars from other sources 
became exhausted. Restrictions do not 
apply to vehicles purchased for military 
use. 

The market for automotive parts and 
accessories recorded little change in 
1940, although imports of such products 
were valued at $1,922,456 (Straits dol- 
lars) as compared with $1,565,106 in 
1939. Most of the increase was ac- 


counted for by higher costs, depreciation 
in exchange, and increased freight and 
insurance rates. Reliable sources state 
that the United States maintained its 
position as the principal source of sup- 
ply despite the import control, the pur- 
pose of which was to force local 
importers to buy within the sterling bloc. 
United States competition was princi- 
pally from Australia and Canada. 

Service station facilities throughout 

the country were not extended, but in 
Singapore the major oil companies in- 
stalled electric gasoline pumps in the 
principal stations; pumps for the pur- 
pose being imported from the United 
States and Australia. ‘ 
@ Canada—A recent regulation of the 
Dominion Oil Controller prohibits the 
opening of new gasoline service stations 
or shifting of existing equipment from 
an old to a new location. Therefore, de- 
mand for pumps, lubricating, and serv- 
icing appliances and other service 
station equipment is limited to replace- 
ments. 

Registrations of new passenger cars in 
Ontario increased to 5,553 in March, 
compared with 3,464 during February, 
and 2,929 in January. Sales during 
April were reported exceptionally good, 
owing to favorable weather conditions. 
Used-car sales were also active. 

The new Dominion tax of 3 cents per 
gallon on gasoline is not expected to 
greatly affect passenger car operation. 
However, the increase in the cost of oper- 
ation of trucks and buses is substantial 
and may result in a rise in transport 
rates and passenger fares. 

@ Germany—It is reported in the Ger- 
man press that Deutsche Fiat, the 
German branch company of Fiat, has re- 
sumed operations in the German occu- 
pied countries. After the German con- 
quest of Poland the branch company in 
that country, Polska Fiat, was taken over 
by the German Fiat. Deutsche Fiat is 
further reported to have announced that 
it is in a position to manufacture all of 
the models made by the Fiat company 
at Turin. 

@ Hong Kong.—The South China Iron 
Works, Ltd., of Hong Kong, manufac- 
turers of Diesel motors for trucks, is ne- 
gotiating for 500 to 600 American truck 
chassis to be equipped with the Benz 55 
horsepower motor now being produced. 
The size of the complete unit is to be 14,- 
000 pounds gross weight. It is under- 
stood that the concern is interested in 
obtaining manufacturing rights for an 
American motor larger than the one now 
being produced, and, if successful, will be 
in the market for a larger truck chassis. 
Under present conditions, such units can 
be obtained only in the United States. 

A Chinese Government project for the 
manufacture of Diesel truck motors was 
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initiated some 3 or 4 years ago in Shang- 
hai. Rights were obtained from Ger- 
many to manufacture the “Benz” 55- 
horsepower Diesel, and steady progress 
has been made during the past 2 years. 
Early in 1939 the plant was moved to 
Hong Kong. 

Nearly all of the engine parts are 

made locally, the lower half of the crank- 
case being forged from aluminum for 
lightness. The rest of the forgings are 
steel and are made at the factory, with 
the exception of the crankshaft forgings, 
connecting rods, and valve forgings which 
are imported from the United States. 
The imported parts are milled in Hong 
Kong. The complete engine can thus be 
produced at Hong Kong except for the 
fuel injectors and negotiations are now 
under way for obtaining such equipment 
from the United States. Heavy springs 
for motortrucks are also being manufac- 
tured locally. 
@ Kenya and Uganda.—wWith thousands 
of my cars and trucks operating in 
Kenya, demand for such products since 
June 1940 has exceeded the supply. 
Automobile tire and accessory business 
has been especially active. 

Imports of passenger cars into Kenya 

and Uganda numbered 964 units in the 
first 11 months of 1940, which compared 
with 1,483 in the year 1939; truck im- 
ports totaled 2,482 and 1,092 units, re- 
spectively, during these periods. 
@ Peru.—Demand for motor vehicles was 
good in the last half of 1940 and the 
first quarter of 1941, and the immediate 
outlook is favorable. However, leading 
dealers are inclined to believe that the 
business will depend to a great extent 
upon the ability of American manufac- 
turers to fill export orders. Stocks are 
reported inadequate, owing to delayed 
arrival of shipments. 

Imports of passenger cars totaled 751 
units in the last half of 1940, compared 
with 474 in the same period of 1939, and 
the total for the year was 1,854, about 
33 percent over the 1,399 units in 1939. 

During the first quarter of 1941, im- 
ports totaled 522 units against 535 in 
the corresponding period of 1940. Im- 
ports of European and Canadian models 
totaled only 36 units in 1940 and none 
in the first quarter of 1941. The pre- 
dominant demand remains for the 4-door 
5-passenger sedan. 

Truck imports numbered 595 during 
the second half of 1940, the same as re- 
corded in the corresponding period of 
1939, while the total for the year was 
1,344 against 1,375 units in 1939. Im- 
ports of trucks numbered 327 units in 
the first quarter of 1941, as compared 
with 332 in the same period of 1940; 
practically all came from the United 
States during both periods. Demand 
continued mainly for the 142-ton ca- 
pacity. 

@ Switzerland. — Despite the limited 
number of motor vehicles in operation, 
dealers report a shortage in certain 
American replacement parts. Inability 
to obtain navicerts and dislocations in 
connection with transit shipments con- 
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stitute serious obstacles to imports of 
such products from the United States. 

Prices of German and domestic com- 
peting automotive products are on an 
average 50 percent higher than those of 
United States origin. 

Inability to obtain parts from the 
United States is tending to encourage 
local production within the scope of the 
present limited market. Domestic firms 
now make a wide range of articles in- 
cluding bearings, pistons, piston rings 
and pins, spark plugs, starting, lighting 
and ignition equipment, batteries, brake 
lining, speedometers, wheels, and wind- 
shields. 

A good demand exists for trailers to 
carry charcoal gas generators. Some 
trailers with built-in charcoal gas gen- 
erators are being imported from Sweden, 
but most of the trailers in use are of 
domestic origin. 

There is practically no demand for 
commercial trailers for other purposes, 
owing to restrictions on the operation of 
motor vehicles. 


Bristles and Furs 


@ Canada.—The value of Canada’s raw- 
fur production reached $16,455,635, in 
the year ended June 30, 1940, an in- 
crease over the preceding season of 
$2,168,698, or 15 percent, according to 
the Minister of Trade and Commerce. 
Details of the catch during the past 
two seasons are shown in the following 
table: 





1938-39 
Kind of fur pelt 
| Number Value 


64, O86 $985, 743 
697, 104 354, 485 
319, 693 7 


Beaver 

Ermine (weasel 
Fox, silver 22 
Fox, white 56, 396 677, 581 
Fox, red 62, 347 340, 506 
Fox, cross 13, 555 186, GOS 
Marten 21, 843 550, 263 
Mink 
Muskrat 2, 295, 550 2, 011, 469 
Squirrel 2, 296, 139 245, 312 





1939-40 
Kind of fur pelt 


| Number Value 


$1, 391, 297 
551, 709 
254, 201 4,385, 663 
24, 332 214, 101 
52, 112 300, 527 

13, 437 194, 133 
21, 678 654, 476 
346, 872 3, O84, 095 
3, 174, 770 3, 772, 284 
4, 076, 463 778, 9OY 


Beafer 

Ermine (weasel 
Fox, silver 
Fox, white 
Fox, red 

Fox. cross 


76, 496 
973, 683 


Marten 
Mink 
Muskrat 
Squirrel 





@ China—Bristle exports from the 
Tsingtao District during the first 3 
months of 1941 were small, only 338 cases 
(of 110 pounds each) were exported, 
compared with 1,330 cases a year earlier, 
and 99512 cases in the 1939 period. 

First-quarter exports to the United 
States were valued at $57,259 (U. S. cur- 
rency), compared with $113,395 in 1940, 
and exports to Europe declined 81.4 per- 
cent. 

There is now more activity at the in- 
terior dressing stations, especially at 
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Weihsien, and the coming months ay. 
expected to see an improvement in ey. 
ports. Local trade circles report that 
demand in London and New York jg 
strong, with high prices being offereg, 

A notable development in the Tsingtay 
bristle trade in the first quarter of 194 
was the institution of a permit system by 
the Japanese military authorities oye; 
all movements of bristle cargo, whether 
from the interior to the Tsingtao market 
or from Tsingtao to foreign markets, 


Chemicals 


Agricultural Chemicals 


@ Netherlands Indies.—Plans for the es. 
tablishment of an ammonium sulfate 
factory were included in a recent bil, 
Capital required is estimated at about 
7,000,000 guilders (1 guilder approxi- 
mates 53 cents). 

Annual production has been fixed at 
55,000 metric tons, nearly all of which 
will be consumed locally. 


Industrial Chemicals 


@ Argentina.—Exports of crude sodium 
borate from Argentina aggregated 6,399 
metric tons in 1940. Japan was the chief 
purchaser during the year, taking 5,895 
tons, followed by Uruguay with 256 
Brazil 246, Bolivia 1, and Paraguay 1. 

B China—Chemical production in North 
China consists mainly of alkali products, 
Soda ash and caustic soda are the most 





important, although sodium sulfate and | 


sodium silicate are manufactured, and, 
prior to the outbreak of hostilities in 
1937, manufacture of sodium sulfide was 
important. 


North China is rapidly becoming self- | 
sufficient in soda ash, although imports | 


totaled 3,187 metric tons during the first 
10 months of 1940, 50 percent came from 
Japan, and 8 percent from the United 
States. 


Caustic soda requirements in this area | 


are also met largely by local production, | 


imports were 1,343 metric tons during 
the first 10 months of 1940, of which 41 
percent came from Japan, and 6 percent 
from the United States. 


@ Costa Rica.—Sulfur is found in com- | 


mercial quantities in two regions of Costa 
Rica; both are in the foothills of either 
active or extinct volcanoes. Five deposits 
are located in the Province of Guana- 
caste, known as Gongora, 
Guachipelin, Santa Maria, and Mira- 
valles. 
chipelin deposits are the largest. 


Hedionda, | 


Of these the Gongora and Gua- : 
All de- | 


posits assay from 85 to 95 percent sulfur. | 


B Mezxico.—Monterrey, with its many 
manufacturing industries, is a heavy con- 
sumer of many kinds of chemicals. Ger- 
man products of this type have not been 
available since the beginning of the pres- 
ent war and importers are looking for 
sources in the United States. 

@ Netherlands Indies.—Plans for the es- 
tablishment of a soda-ash factory were 
included in a recent bill. The capital 
required for the production of soda ash, 
which at present is imported by soap and 
petroleum industries, is 6,000,000 guilders 
(1 guilder approximates 53 cents). 
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g China.—Indigo is one of the most im- 
portant dyestuffs sold in the North China 
market, the greatest demand at present 
peing for the 50 percent strength. Con- 
sumption at present is limited to a few 
jarge cities. 

g Jamaica.—The West Indies Chemical 
Works, Ltd., Spanish Town, 13 miles from 
Kingston, is the only chemical company 
in the Island operating at present, al- 
though two others are being organized. 
The company produced 4,007 casks of 
jogwood extract in 1939 and 7,664 casks 
last year. 

g Nicaragua.—A small demand exists in 
Nicaragua for dyes packed in small pack- 
ages for household use; grocery stores 
serve as outlets. 

B Straits Settlements.—Imports of coal- 
tar and other synthetic organic chemicals 
into British Malaya amounted in value 
to $$1,854,400 (1 Straits dollar approxi- 
mated $0.47 in 1940) during 1940, com- 
pared with S$1,059,400 in 1939. Fire- 
works and explosives of various types 
accounted for the bulk of the total, al- 
though coal tar, synthetic essential oils, 
methylated spirits, and aniline dyes also 
were important. Explosives have been 
been imported primarily from the United 
Kingdom. Coal-tar, additional to that 
produced locally, is being imported in 
substantial quantities from India and 
Australia at present. The United States 
is an important source for coal-tar in- 
termediates and coal-tar products used in 
rubber compounding. Aniline dyes, for- 
merly obtained almost entirely from Ger- 
many, are now being imported mainly 
from the United States. 


Chemical Specialties 
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B Brazil—A pilot plant for the industrial 
utilization of surplus coffee was recently 
established in the city of Sao Paulo. A 
plastic-molding compound referred to as 
“Cafelite,’ and byproducts, caffeine, 
coffee oil, and furfural, have been the 
major considerations. Expansion of the 
project has been discussed for some time, 
and a plant site has been selected at 
Sorocaba, one of the largest coffee cen- 
ters. 

The contemplated plant, which is ex- 

pected to be in operation in about a year, 
will utilize 5,000,000 bags of coffee per 
annum, and the output of caffeine should 
be in the neighborhood of 2,500,000 kilo- 
grams, an amount far in excess of pres- 
ent world consumption. 
@ Straits Settlements—A scarcity of 
washing blue has been reported, al- 
though imports amounting to 3,144 
hundredweight valued at S$88,919 (1 
Straits’ dollar approximated $0.47 in 
1940) in 1940 were considerably larger 
than the 2,472 hundredweight (S$58,083) 
imported in 1939. Several local im- 
porters are seeking American sources for 
the product. 


Coal and Peat 


@ Jreland.—The Irish Government is 
planning to cut 5,000,000 tons of peat, 
which is 2,000,000 tons above the usual 
harvest, owing to the possibility of a 
coal famine next winter. 

A recent emergency order, empowers 

county councils to take over for fuel 
production any undeveloped peat banks 
in their areas. 
@ Sweden.—Because of the almost com- 
plete stoppage of coal shipments from 
Germany to Sweden during the past 6 
months, the Swedish Government on 
April 1, 1941, expropriated certain stocks 
of coal, including Swecish and foreign- 
produced coal, which were owned by 
firms operating industrial enterprises, 
railways, and shipping companies, if sup- 
plies on hand totaled 100 metric tons or 
more. 


Construction, 
Including Shipbuilding 


@ Brazil—Construction activity in Bra- 
zil, particularly at Rio de Janeiro and 
Sao Paulo, continues active. The Gov- 
ernment of the State of Rio de Janeiro 
has signed a contract with Dahne Con- 
ceicao & Cia. to carry out housing proj- 
ects in the City of Nictheroy, and the 
same firm was awarded a supplementary 
contract by the Federal Government for 
additional work in connection with the 
water supply system of Rio de Janeiro. 
The Prefecture of Rio de Janeiro has is- 
sued a call for bids for the construction 
of an underground garage at the Praca 
do Castello and the administration of the 
port of Rio de Janeiro recently called for 
bids for the erection and equipment of 
a refrigerated warehouse for fruits at 
Gamboa docks. 

@ China.—The new cement plant at 
Mutanking, China, equipped with Ger- 
man machinery has begun operation. 
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A new cement plant has also been com- 
pleted near Peiping, with an annual ca- 
pacity of 80,000 tons. Both plants are 
in Japanese-held territory. 

@ Denmark.—Funds have been voted by 
the Financial Committee of the Danish 
Trade and Shipping Ministry for the 
construction of small cargo boats. The 
first 5 to be laid down will be of 100 tons 
each. The State will contribute 60 
percent toward the cost. 

@ Ecuador.—Construction activities in 
Ecuador declined further in April. It 
was expected that with the termination 
of the present rainy season in May, 
building will undergo seasonal improve- 
ment, although private construction in 
all likelihood will be considerably below 
that. of a year ago. The high cost of 
building materials and fittings has seri- 
ously affected the trade in recent months. 
@ Newfoundland.—A few small vessels 
are to be constructed in Newfoundland, 
according to present plans. Operations 
for cutting the necessary timber have 
begun, and it was believed that construc- 
tion would start in May. 

During 1940, four vessels for trawling 

and coastal services, varying in tonnage 
from 175 to 214 tons each, were built 
under the Marystown reconstruction plan 
in Placentia Bay area. It is believed that 
these four vessels will be used in the 
deep-sea fishery as trawlers. 
@ Sweden—The Swedish shipbuilding 
industry received many more orders dur- 
ing the first 3 months of 1941 than in 
the corresponding period of 1940, and 
orders on hand are larger than ever be- 
fore. Two vessels of 10,000 and 865 dead 
weight tons, respectively, were launched 
at Swedish shipbuilding yards during 
March 1941. 

Orders on hand at Swedish yards 
amounted to 565,000 dead weight tons at 
the end of 1940, against 570,000 tons a 
year earlier. 

All stocks of cement used for building 
and construction purposes were expro- 
priated on April 8, 1941, by the Swedish 
Government. Portland cement can only 
be obtained in the future for military and 
other particular uses, for which a substi- 
tute cannot be used. 


Electrical Machinery and 
Equipment 


@ Canada—tThe market for fluorescent 
lighting in Manitoba, and to a lesser ex- 
tent in Saskatchewan and Alberta, is be- 
ing thoroughly exploited in the low-price 
field. Commercial concerns are the 
principal buyers. 

Two local suppliers of low-priced equip- 
ment are importing parts from the United 
States for assembly in Canada, since cus- 
toms regulations now prohibit the impor- 
tation of complete units except for indus- 
trial use. 

A scarcity of starter switches and 
auxiliary parts hindered the local manu- 
facture of such products for a consider- 
able time, but this difficulty has been 
overcome. It appears that a shortage of 
sheet metal may develop and one com- 
pany is already exploring the possibility 
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of using plastics as a substitute. Sales of 
products made in Eastern Canada, with 
the exception of lamps, are not important. 
@ China—Electrical equipment exports 
from China, practically all of which orig- 
inated in Shanghai; were valued at 17,- 
200,000 yuan in 1940, compared with 
5,400,000 yuan in 1939. Eight Shanghai 
plants are turning out electrical motors 
mainly for oversea trade. 

The Chinese National Government 
since 1938 has erected three large plants 
for the manufacture of copper and iron- 
wire cables, vacuum gas-filled lamp bulbs, 
motors, generators, transformers, motor 
starters, switchgears, batteries, and high 
and low tension insulators. A dry-cell 
factory was established in 1940 at Lan- 
chow, Kansu. 

@ Germany.—Fliashlight batteries of the 
air cell type are being made in Germany, 
replacing the manganese dioxide type, 
according to the German press. Ger- 
many’s prewar production of 500 million 
cells called for the utilization of 5,500 
metric tons of manganese dioxide and 
600 tons of wheat flour. Activated car- 
bon is now being substituted for manga- 
nese dioxide and other substitutes for 
wheat flour. Air cell batteries are re- 
ported to have an initial output slightly 
lower than that of the manganese dioxide 
cell but a greater total output and life. 
Production costs are 10 to 15 percent 
higher, it is stated. 

@ Manchuria.—Four hydro-electric gen- 
erators have been completed at the Sie- 
mens Works in Berlin for the Suiho dam 
on the lower Yalu River, according to the 
Manchurian press. Each will generate 
100,000 kilowatts; will be installed some- 
time during 1941. Other smaller gen- 
erators are also to be installed at Suiho, 
and the plant when completed is to have 
an output of 700,000 kilowatts. 

It is planned to increase Manchuria’s 
total electric-power output by 60 percent 
during the current year, partly by the 
construction and extension of thermal 
plants, and partly by bringing into opera- 
tion new hydro-electric plants which are 
to be partially or fully completed during 
the year. 


Foodstuffs and Allied Products 


@ Canada.—The following canned foods 
were in stock on April 1, 1941, according 
to a preliminary report issued by the 
Canadian Bureau of Statistics: Fruits, 
2,970,573 dozen cans; vegetables, 5,990,- 
199 dozen cans. Stocks on April 1, 1940. 
were reported as 1,394,705 cases of 
canned fruits and 2,804,018 cases of 
canned vegetables. 

Included in the canned fruits in stock 
on April 1, 1941, were (in dozen cans): 
Peaches, 864,380; pears, 850,119; pine- 
apples, 227,795; apples and apple sauce, 
521,746; and plums, 197,929. 

Canned vegetables in stock on April 
1, 1941, included (in dozen cans): Baked 
beans, 1,005,081; peas, 1,650,881; toma- 
toes, 1,857,533; corn, 567,508; and green 
or wax beans, 376,233. 

Canned foods in stock on April 1, 1941, 
also included 2,419,861 dozen cans of 
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canned coup; 589,464 dozen cans of to- 
mato catsup; 493,067 dozen cans of in- 
fant foods; 360,077 dozen cans and 
1,401,977 pounds of jams, jellies, and 
marmalades; 829,297 dozen cans of to- 
mato juice; 349,626 dozen cans of tomato 
paste, puree, and pulp; and 135 barrels 
of tomato pulp. 

NoTE.-Dozen cans may be converted to 
cases on the following basis: Canned 
apples, 6 cans to the case; all others, 
24 cans to the case. 


Coffee and Tea 


@ Brazil—cCoffee shipments from the 
State of Bahia during April 1941 were 
28,624 bags of 60 kilograms each, as com- 
pared with 36,598 bags during the pre- 
vious month and 18,398 in April of 1940, 
according to figures furnished by the 
Bahia branch of the Departamento 
Nacional de Café. 

Destinations of outward coffee move- 
ment during April 1941 and 1940 (latter 
figures in parentheses) were as follows 
(in bags of 60 kilograms) : United States, 
15,250 (none); North Africa, none (14,- 
818); France, none (1,625); Argentina, 
4,455 (none); other States of Brazil, 
8,919 (1,955). 

The crop for the current year, ending 
June 30, 1941, is now estimated by the 
Bahia branch of the Departamento 
Nacional de Café at 200,000 bags, while 
the crop for the coming year (ending 
June 1942) is expected to be larger than 
the present one. 

Stocks at Bahia on April 30, 1941, 

amounted to 29,681 bags. Arrivals from 
the interior during the month were at 
26,712 bags, while consumption totaled 
2,400 bags. 
@ Netherlands Indies—The prevailing 
export quota restriction fixed for the 
Netherlands Indies by the International 
Tea Committee is 924% percent. For the 
1941 quota year, which begins April 1, 
1941, however, the export quota will be 
reduced to 90 percent. Thus, the Neth- 
erlands Indies export quota for April 1, 
1941, to March 31, 1942, will be 156,237,300 
pounds. 

England has agreed to take 48,000,000 
pounds of Netherlands Indies tea during 
1941. The price was set at 10 pence per 
pound, f. o. b. basic Netherlands Indies 
port (Batavia, Cheribon, Semarang, Su- 
rabaya, Belawan, Padang, and Sabang). 
@ Nicaragua.—Exports of coffee in April 
reflected the small crop available for 
oversea markets. Total shipments dur- 
ing that month—all to the United 
States—are estimated to have been about 
33,975 bags (of 60 kilograms), a figure 
slightly higher than the corresponding 
figure for March and 26 percent greater 
than for April 1940. 

Total shipments of coffee during the 
first 4 months of 1941 amounted to 115,- 
475 bags, which is 36 percent below the 
180,656 bags for the first 4 months of 
1940. 

Estimates of the total crop now range 
from 150,000 to 160,000 bags, whereas 
early season estimates in certain trade 
circles were as high as 170,000 to 175,000 
bags. On the basis of the latest esti- 
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mates, it appears that the total coffee 
available for export on the last day of 
April 1941 was not more than 35,000 to 
40,000 bags. 


Dairy Products 


@ Canada.—The Canadian Government 
has established minimum prices for but. 
ter. First-grade creamery solids must be 
at least 292 cents per pound during May 
and 42 cent higher in each month untj 
the 32-cent price is reached in October. 
In the Provinces of Alberta and Mani. 
toba, however, these minimum prices are 
to be 2 cents less, and in the Province of 
Saskatchewan 3 cents less. Minimum 
prices for prints are to be 1 cent higher 
than for solids. 

The new order fixing minimum prices 
has had the immediate effect of increas. 
ing butter prices slightly. Prices were 
already considerably higher than at this 
time last year, because of considerably 
greater production of other forms of 
dairy products and consequent reduction 
of butter supplies. 

@ Ireland.—Butter traders were notifieg 
the first week in April that Government 
control of butter supplies was removed. 
This means that shopkeepers may buy al] 
the butter they can get. While a regular 
resumption of a 100-percent supply to 
consumers is unlikely, the increased seg- 
sonal creamery production would help 
greatly in supplementing stocks. The 
consumer will not be restricted in his pur- 
chases of butter as long as it is available, 


Fish and Products 


@ Newfoundland—The live-lobster sea- 
son opened on April 10 in the Placentia 
and Fortune Bay districts. The Fisher- 
ies Board has so arranged that lobster 
fishery occurs practically continuously 
until autumn at different places around 
the coast. The cooperatives had been 
encouraged by the Government to enter 
the lobster trade. Last year they han- 
dled the catch on the west coast of New- 
foundland and shipped about 1,250,000 
pounds. It is expected that most of the 
lobsters caught will be sold alive and 
frozen. The American market will prob- 
ably remain fairly constant, but the Ca- 
nadian market may be reduced, owing to 
lack of export to Europe. 

The shore catches of codfish during the 
late winter were reported good in the 
vicinity of Port-aux-Basques; a great 
portion of the catch was purchased for 
filleting. The outlook for the disposal 
of codfish, both filleted and dried, is ex- 
cellent. The demand from Spain, Portu- 
gal, Caribbean countries, and Brazil ex- 
ceeded estimates. 


Stocks of Principal Fish in Newfoundland 





March 3il— 
Kind = - mar oxt 

1940 | 1041 
canadienne j———- 
Quintals | Quintals 
Salt codfish - . _- 293, 331 87, 405 
Shore fish _ _. 158, 435 52, 202 
Bank fish __- 17,053 | 15,125 

Newfoundland and Labrador soft | 


a | 117,331 | 20,061 
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The price of fish may double during 
the year, according to present prospects. 
The average pre-war price paid in New- 
foundland was $3.50 to $4 per quintal. 
Prices quoted this spring were from $6 to 
$7 per quintal, and it is expected that be- 
fore the end of the year prices may reach 
$8. These are the producer’s prices in 
Newfoundland. The total absence of 
Scandinavian competition has been the 
main consideration in the price advance. 


Exports of Fish From Newfoundland 








Kind | 1939 1940 
, : Pounds Pounds 
: 5 aT frozen | 800, 248 3, 484, 641 
Fillets, frozen | 597,633 | 6, 541, 835 
ibut: | “ a 
- Fresh and frozen 190, 796 396, 205 
Livers, fresh 5, 996 9, 543 
ob..- | 478,175 935, 350 
Pickled, round | 6,911, 450 z 429, 215 
Pickled, split 949, 181 700, 500 
Lobsters: A 
Chilled meat. | 3,084 2, 547 
Fresh and alive 2, 313, 501 2, 441, 883 
Tinned | 154, 464 32, 859 
. ‘ | 
n0n: ra Hoel 
“- and fresh | 2,823, 560 3, 434, 325 
Pickled - - . | 292, 639 257, 950 
Tinned 43, 462 57, 981 
Smelts, fresh and frozen 431, 202 304, 767 
Squid, dried | 1,326, 850 639, 255 
Sea trout, pickled 104, 540 } _. 220 
Turbot, pickled 472, 220 723, OOO 





Fruits 


@ Cuba.—The early Cuban grapefruit 
crop is stated to be in good condition and 
sizing well; but, owing to unfavorable 
weather conditions, bloom on trees was 
not heavy this spring. As a result, it is 
expected that exports, which will be 
shipped in August and September this 
year, will not exceed 110,000 standard 
crates, as compared with 152,962 crates 
in 1940. 


Isle of Pines Grapefruit Exports 





United | United 


Year Total 


States | Kingdom 
! 
Crates Crates | Crates 

1940 152, 962 152, 962 
aS 55, 618 | 20, 533 | 76, 15l 
1938 55, 796 32, 531 88, 327 
1937... 122, 815 | 21,377 144, 552 
198, 998 


1936 ° 122, 561 | 63, 627 





Grain and Products 


@ Canada.—About 16,000,000 bushels (44 
percent) more wheat is being fed to live- 
stock in the year which began August 1, 
1940, than in the previous year. The 
greatly increased use of wheat for feed 
in the Prairie Provinces is notable. On 
the other hand, the reduction in the 
use of wheat for seed will offset nearly 
half of the increase in the quantity fed. 
Domestic flour consumption continues at 
the rate of about 50,000,000 bushels of 
wheat a year, making domestic milling 
requirements about 132,000,000 bushels. 
Overseas clearances of Canadian 
wheat have been made in exceptionally 
large volume during March and April, 
almost completely offsetting the reduced 
rate of shipments earlier in the season. 
The 8-month total at the end of March, 
including flour exports and United States 
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imports for consumption and milling in 
bond, was 109,400,000 bushels, as com- 
pared with 129,400,000 a year ago. At 
the end of the season, the total may 
reach 180,000,000 bushels, instead of the 
150,000,000 earlier estimated. Exports 
during August—-March 1940-41 totaled 
4,430,000 barrels of flour, as compared 
with 4,720,000 a year ago and 3,010,000 
two years ago during the corresponding 
period. 

The Canadian Wheat Board has sold 
to the British Ministry of Food 120,- 
000,000 bushels of wheat futures extend- 
ing up to May 1942. This is the largest 
single wheat transaction in history, ac- 
cording to announcement by the Minister 
of Trade and Commerce. 

The visible supply of Canadian wheat 

in Canada and the United States on May 
9 was 470,000,000 bushels, as compared 
with 294,000,000 a year ago and a maxi- 
mum of 496,000,000 on January 24. In 
addition, about 120,000,000 bushels were 
held on Canadian farms. 
@ China.—Early information as to the 
wheat crop for all of China indicates a 
production prospect no better than that 
of last year. 

Imports of wheat into China in March 
were 327,000 piculs from Australia and 
45,000 piculs from the United States; 
Shanghai received 43 percent of the total. 
It is reported that local Japanese mills 
have ordered 3,000 tons of Canadian 
wheat, to arrive late in May. 

Shanghai flour stocks are estimated at 
over 2,000,000 bags, and mills are oper- 
ating hardly 10 percent of normal Cca- 
pacity. It is reported that no foreign 
wheat was purchased during the past 
month, but about 15,000 tons of flour 
were bought from the Pacific coast at 
about $US6 per barrel, c. i. f. Shanghai. 
Local quotations (wholesale) on May 16 
were 31.0 yuan per bag for Canadian, 
31.50 for Australian and around 30 for 
American. Flour prices declined, in 
sympathy with rice prices, from the 
record high of 34.30 yuan on May 2. 

In foreign areas, the municipal au- 
thorities are undertaking the importa- 
tion of rice from Hong Kong and Indo- 
china, thus counteracting profiteering, 
with imports selling at 110 yuan per 
hectoliter (hectoliter equals 2.84 bushels) , 
causing a 12-percent slump in the mar- 
ket quotation on rice, comparing the 
May 2 peak with May 16. 

China imported, in March, 327,000 
piculs (picul equals 1334 pounds) of 
flour from Australia, 94,000 from Canada, 
95,000 from Japan, 4,000 from Chosen, 
and 16,000 from the United States, and 
reexported 14,000 piculs. Shanghai’s 
share was 34 percent of total imports. 

April flour imports into Tientsin were 
408,000 bags from Australia, 268,000 from 
Japan, and 8,000 from Chosen, a total of 
684,000 bags, excluding 691,000 bags from 
Shanghai. Of Japan and Shanghai im- 
ports, 7 percent were from America and 
37 percent from Australia. Records of the 
Tientsin flour guild reveal that April flour 
stocks of 896,000 bags consisted of 47 per- 
cent Australian, 25 percent American, 
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and 21 percent Shanghai, and repre- 
sented increases of 6 percent and 221 per- 
cent over last month and April of last 
year. Flour production is greater since 
Honan and foreign wheat has arrived, 
the output being 253,000 bags of wheat 
flour and 34,000 bags of corn flour. 
Wholesale flour prices dropped 2.6 to 6.4 
percent, compared with March prices. 

@ Cuba.—Total sales of rice during the 
week ended May 17 amounted to approx- 
imately 25,000 pockets, according to trade 
advices. Light quantities of Rexoros 25, 
50, and 65-percent broken, were traded 
at $6.15, $5.25, and $4.90, respectively, 
with a few hundred pockets of Rexoro 
screenings disposed of at $5. A small 
demand was noted for 50-percent broken, 
mixed long grains, at $4.50 to $5.18. 
Comparatively substantial quantities of 
mixed Lady Wright and Edith grains, 50 
percent broken, brought $4.35, while 
nominal lots of Early Prolifics, 30 to 40 
percent broken, sold narrowly at $4.40 
to $4.50, apparently according to date of 
delivery. Some Southern Japans, 5 and 
25 percent broken, reportedly brought 
$4.15 and $4.40, in that order. (These 
prices are all per 100 pounds, c. i. f. 
Habana.) 

Probably the feature of the week’s ac- 

tivities in the Cuban rice trade was the 
receipt, in Habana and at Cuban out- 
ports, of a total of around 4,000 tons of 
Oriental grains. Unloadings in Habana, 
according to trade sources, consisted of 
2,000 sacks of canilla rice and about 25,- 
000 sacks of Sughandi; around 85 percent 
of the latter was 10 percent broken and 
the rest was 25 percent broken. There 
were no new Sales of Oriental rices during 
the period. 
@ Dominican Republic—Rice production 
was started in the Republic 6 years ago, 
and within the past year not only has 
local production approximated demand, 
but rice is now being exported to Cuba. 
Although it is felt that sizable exports 
of rice from the Dominican Republic 
cannot be made within the near future 
without upsetting the equilibrium be- 
tween local production and demand, 
nevertheless this increase in the exchange 
of goods between Caribbean countries is 
significant. 

In connection with these shipments, 

reference is made to the action of the 
Cuban Government in voiding the 25- 
percent minimum tariff imposed on im- 
ports into Cuba from the Dominican Re- 
public on the basis of a 1940 unfavorable 
balance of trade, which resulted largely 
from exports of Dominican coffee to 
Cuba. 
@ French Indochina—Arrivals at the 
Cholon mills during March of paddy 
rice intended for export amounted to 
133,618 metric tons, bringing total ar- 
rivals since the first of the year to 261,876 
tons, as compared with 578,283 during the 
corresponding period of 1940. 

The paddy market was quiet during 
March. Arrivals from the interior tended 
to become normal. At the end of the 
month the price trend was upward, the 
average price of paddy for No. 1 rice 
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being 6.80 piasters per 100 kilograms, in- 
cluding duty, as compared with 6.71 pias- 
ters on the 15th. 

White-rice market conditions did not 
change during March. The Government 
was the principal -purchaser, and the 
granting of export licenses for private ac- 
counts was still suspended. The average 
price of No. 1 rice, 25 percent broken, 
was 11.80 piasters per 100 kilograms, in- 
cluding duty, at the end of the month, 
as compared with 11.79 piasters on the 
15th. 


@ Japan.—The extension of the ration- 
ing system overshadowed all other de- 
velopments in the rice situation during 
March. Most of the towns and cities in 
Japan are now under the ticket system. 

The authorities are pushing plans for 
an increase in the domestic rice crop. 
One of the most important methods by 
which this is to be achieved is the farm- 
crop selective system, under which farm- 
ers are not to grow any “nonurgent”’ 
products. In essence, this means that 
cultivated areas shall be used to grow 
rice wherever possible. Government rice 
purchases have been progressing fairly 
smoothly, according to press reports. 
Prefectural authorities and agricultural 
associations have been cooperating in an 
attempt to persuade all farmers to part 
with their holdings. 

Government purchases of Taiwan rice 
from the second 1940 crop totaled 
2,876,685 sacks (1 sack = 2.048 bushels) 
by March 1, acording to a recent report. 
These purchases consisted of 1,543,428 
sacks of Horai rice, 656,568 sacks of ordi- 
nary rice, 472,636 sacks of round glute- 
nous rice, and 204,053 sacks of long glute- 
nous rice. Most of this will probably be 
sent to Japan Proper. The earliest pre- 
liminary reports on prospects for the first 
crop of Taiwan rice for 1941 appear to be 
favorable. 


Meats and Products 


@ Canada.—As a further measure to en- 
sure adequate supplies of pork and pork 
products to meet the requirements of the 
British Ministry of Food, the Canadian 
Bacon Board was invested with powers to 
regulate the handling and distribution of 
these products throughout Canada when- 
ever such action is required. Provision 
is made that they shall not apply to 
farmers who slaughter hogs produced 
on their own farms, or to retail meat 
dealers who operate only one retail store. 

The limitation of domestic consump- 
tion of pork and pork products has be- 
come necessary, it is stated, because Brit- 
ish requirements for bacon for the im- 
mediate future have been substantially 
increased, and because of the necessity 
to curb the recent shift in consumer de- 
mand from other (higher priced) meats 
to pork. It is not expected that any seri- 
ous shortage of pork or pork products 
will occur in the domestic market, since 
domestic distribution is being curtailed 
only to the level of 1940, when the con- 
sumption of pork was well above the av- 
erage for recent years. 
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Canadian Pork Supplies and Distribution 


[In millions of pounds] 











Item | 1938 | 1939 | 1940! | 19411 
ana a | ES 
| 
Production, dressed weight 699 | 774] 1,035 | 1,230 
Stocks, Jan. 1.......... 37 27 44 | 61 
Imports 6 27 38 
Total supply | 742] 828] 1,117 1, 291 
Exports es 178 | 195 353 || 59) 
Stocks, Dec. 31_-_-.- 27 45 61 jj “ 
Consumption_- | 536 | 588 703 700 
! 











1 Preliminary estimates. 


The issuance of the above orders fol- 

lows the announcement by the Bacon 
Board, effective May 2, 1941, of an in- 
crease in the price to be paid for bacon 
on a basis of $17.10 per 100 pounds for 
Grade A No. 1 Wiltshire sides, delivered 
at Canadian seaboard. This increase 
constituted an advance of $1 per 100 
pounds for all grades, selections, and 
weights of Wiltshire sides and export 
cuts. 
@ Germany.—Meat rations for normal 
consumers have been reduced from 500 
to 400 grams a week, while the total meat 
rations for heaviest and heavy work- 
ers have been cut from 1,200 to 1,000 
grams, and from 1,000 to 800 grams, 
respectively, for the period June 2, 1941, 
to June 29, 1941, by decree of the Minis- 
try for Food and Agriculture. 

Meat rations for self-providers, by 
which is meant farmers or breeders who 
slaughter their own livestock, have also 
been decreased by 200 grams weekly per 
person. The butter rations for normal 
consumers, for children between the ages 
of 6 and 14 years, and for adolescents 
from 14 to 18 years have been increased 
by 62.5 grams, but the margarine allot- 
ment for these consumer groups has been 
reduced by 62.5 grams. 

Unavoidable difficulties in production 
caused by the war and an increase in 
meat consumption similarly caused are 
given by the German press as reasons 
for reduction of the meat ration. 

The increase in consumption of meat 
since the war began is attributed to con- 
tinued expansion of the armed forces, 
to a large increase in the number of 
heavy and heaviest workers, and espe- 
cially to the long hours and night work. 


Sugars and Products 


@ Cuba.—Exports of Cuban sugar during 
the period January 1 to March 31, 1941. 
totaled 610,588 Spanish long tons, com- 
pared with 619,000 during the corre- 
sponding period of 1940. Shipments to 
the United States amounted to 592,047 
Spanish long tons during the first quar- 
ter of 1941, as against 438,101 during the 
like quarter of 1940. (Spanish long 
ton=2,240 Spanish pounds; Spanish 
pounds=1.014 pounds avoirdupois. ) 

The stock of sugar on hand in Cuba on 
March 31, 1941, aggregated 2,500,489 
Spanish long tons (2,242,906 on March 
31, 1940). 

“World” quota sugars melted down for 
the production of high-test (invert) mo- 
lasses up to March 31, 1941, amounted 
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to 70,949 Spanish long tons, according 
to the Cuban Sugar Stabilization Insti. 
tute. 
Exports of molasses during Jan 

to April 15, 1941, amounted to 91,367,679 
gallons, as compared with 98,702,408 ga). 
lons during the corresponding 1949 
period, distributed as follows: 





eee, 
| January 1-April 15— 


Item a -— 
} 


| 1940 1941 


| Gallons Gallons 


Blackstrap (final) molasses 66,878,197 | 48, 789, 859 
High-test (invert) molasses 20, 133,890 | 40,715, 764 
Invert sirups 2, 690, 321 1, 862, 056 

Total , 98, 702, 408 91, 367, 679 





—— Ls 


@ Netherlands Indies—The sugar mar- 
ket remained quiet throughout February, 
with sales in accordance with the rate 
recorded during recent months and con- 
siderably below the volume that could be 
termed satisfactory to the trade. 

Total sales since April 1, 1949, 
amounted at the end of February to 
about 773,000 metric tons (590,512 of 
white sugar and 182,323 of brown). 

The Government has decreed a limit 
of 1,450,000 tons on the 1941 crop. 

Stocks of sugar in the possession of 
the NIVAS (Netherlands Indies Associa- 
tion for the Purchase of Sugar) at the 
end of February 1941 are indicated in 
the following figures: 


Tons 

iets Bee 2 BOGD. a ccncnccens 242, 000 
NIVAS production crop, 1940_.-.-__ 1, 605, 057 
1, 847, 057 

Less consumption April 1940—Jan- ; 
| ee ener 304, 316 


Less consumption : February 1941 
ee 25, 000 
Less exports April 1940—February 





_, pa — 780, 367 
1, 109, 683 

Stocks: 
March 1, 1941-_- 737, 374 
March 1, 1940_-_-- 314, 744 
March 1, 1939 335, 641 


Total exports for February amounted 
to 62,006 metric tons, slightly under the 
January figures of 67,239 tons. Febru- 
ary figures of a year ago were 40,628 
tons, and in 1939 were 97,499 tons. 
Hong Kong shipments represented one- 
quarter of the total, and those of Great 
Britain and China together slightly more 
than an additional quarter. Egypt, with 
7,510 tons, was the only other important 
customer. Remaining exports were 
divided into small shipments to custom- 
ary destinations. 

Netherlands Indies——The position of 
Java as a molasses-exporting country 
has grown decidedly unfavorable in re- 
cent months. Tanks available for storing 
the product locally are now full. In the 
neighborhood of half a million metric 
tons have accumulated, and prospects for 
moving substantial quantities in the im- 
mediate future are not encouraging. The 
1941 sugar harvest is expected to yield 
an additional 375,000 tons of molasses. 
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It was still possible to export 100,000 
tons during 1940, notwithstanding elimi- 
nation during that year of continental 
Europe as an export market. Great 
Britain’s present requirements are being 
supplied almost exclusively from the 
West Indies, chiefly because the sea route 
js much shorter than that from Java. 
The market in eastern Asia offers some 
possibilities, but in that area shipping 
difficulties have likewise increased. 

Molasses production during 1941 may 
reach 375,000 metric tons, compared with 
365,000 tons in 1940. Should the export 
figure for 1940 be even approximated, 
there would still be sufficient stocks in 
storage in Java to cover domestic re- 
quirements in the Netherlands Indies for 
5 years. 

Factories in Java producing alcohol are 
expected to consume 35,000 tons of the 
1941 production. If figures for 1940 
should be used as a basis, it is calcu- 
lated that 50,000 tons can be consumed 
as fuel at the sugar mills, and 25,000 tons 
are expected to be required for fertilizing 
purposes. Another possible solution of 
the problem of surpluses is that during 
the next grinding season more solid mo- 
lasses might be prepared. Such molasses 
can be packed in bags for export. It is 
not likely that more than 10,000 metric 
tons will be required for this purpose. 
There is also the possibility of pouring 
not to exceed 30,000 tons in flowing 
streams, levaing between 200,000 and 
250,000 metric tons to be disposed of 
otherwise. 

Possibilities for increasing molasses 
consumption include the making of a 
substitute for coke, using molasses and 
cane waste as raw materials; the produc- 
tion of a marketable potassium salt from 
molasses; using larger quantities of mo- 
lasses locally as a raw material in the 
manufacture of bakers’ yeast; the prepa- 
ration of acetic acid, which is used in 
the coagulation of rubber; and increased 
production of alcohol. Production of 
acetic acid, however, depends upon appa- 
ratus made of materials not now procur- 
able, and the expansion of alcohol pro- 
duction depends upon a larger export 
market. 


Hardware 


@ Mezrico—Hardware sales declined 
during the first quarter of 1941 because 
of the scarcity of certain articles. 

Demand for builders’ hardware con- 
tinued active, with a shortage of locks re- 
ported. In general, stocks of German 
goods are reported to have greatly de- 
creased and in some instances were ex- 
hausted. It has been reported, however, 
that in January several of the leading 
German-owned hardware dealers. in 
Mexico received large shipments of cut- 
lery from Germany. 

The United States was the leading for- 
eign supplier of hardware items to 
Mexico during 1939 and 1940. Its share 
of the trade increased from 64 to 93 per- 
cent during these years, whereas Ger- 
many’s participation dropped from 32 to 
4 percent. Mexican imports during 1940 
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of hardware items were valued at 6,585,- 
557 pesos, 18 percent less than in 1939 
when they reached a valuation of 8,049,- 
126 pesos (annual average rate of 1 
Mexican peso in 1940, $0.1852; 1939, 
$0.1930 U. S. currency). 

@ Newfoundland—The hardware trade 
was unusually active in March and April. 
Prices remained fairly stable but minor 
changes occurred in the latter month. 
Difficulties were encountered in obtain- 
ing supplies from manufacturers, and a 
shortage of certain items was reported. 
Carpenter tools were especially in de- 
mand, and supplies of agricultural tools 
for hand cultivation also were becoming 
depleted. 

@ New Zealand—Supplies of most 
types of builders’ hardware are short to 
the extent of curtailing building activity. 
The New Zealand Government has 
adopted the policy of permitting goods 
to be imported from the United States 
when such goods are considered essen- 
tial and are not available from British 
Commonwealth sources. American 
builders’ hardware may be imported in 
1941 up to 50 percent of the value im- 
ported in 1938. 

During 1940, imports of “builders’ and 
cabinetmakers’ hardware” were valued 
at £NZ143,897 (average value of 1 New 
Zealand pound in 1940 was $3.0638) , com- 
pared with £NZ111,352 in 1939. The 
United Kingdom was the principal coun- 
try of origin, supplying 86 percent of the 
total in 1940 and 82 percent in 1939. 

American hand tools are well liked in 
the Dominion; in recent years it has been 
noted that American firms have tended 
to supply the market from their Cana- 
dian branches. 

Artificers’ tools imported in 1940 were 

valued at £NZ253,686, against £NZ297,286 
in 1939. The percentages of the totals 
in 1940 and 1939, respectively, shared by 
the principal suppliers were: United 
Kingdom, 53 and 46; United States, 22 
and 24; and Canada, 20 and 19. 
@ Sumatra—The United States and 
Great Britain now supply North Sumatra 
most of the quality scissors and shears 
imported, and Japan supplies practically 
all of the low-priced ones. Germany 
was the principal source for shears and 
scissors prior to the invasion of the 
Netherlands in 1940. There is a limited 
but steady demand for these products; 
those for use in households and by bar- 
bers and tailors are especially popular. 


Iron and Steel 


@ Bolivia—Imports of iron and steel 
products into Bolivia totaled 8,635 metric 
tons in 1940, a drop of approximately 18 
percent from the 1939 total of 10,516 
tons. The 1940 imports included 4,322 
tons of “unperforated” iron bars and 
sheets, 499 tons of “perforated” bars and 
sheets, 1,935 tons of pipe, 1,741 tons of 
rails, crossties, and related products, and 
139 tons of unspecified iron articles. 
With the exception of the “perforated” 
bars and sheets, the United States was 
the chief supplier of the iron and steel 
products to Bolivia in 1940—imports of 
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the “perforated” bars and sheets during 
the period under review being suppli 
by Argentina to the amount of 239 tons 
and the United States 237 tons. Im- 
portations from continental European 
countries declined to almost the vanish- 
ing point in 1940. 

@ Canada.—An Order in Council dated 
April 29, 1941, provides for free entry of 
“sheets of iron and steel, cold rolled, when 
imported by manufacturers for use ex- 
clusively in the manufacture of sheets 
coated with tin,” from the United States 
and other countries to which Canada ex- 
tends the benefits of the intermediate 
tariff. The free-entry period is retro- 
active to February 15 and expires Decem- 
ber 31, 1941. Heretofore, a 15-percent 
ad-valorem duty applied to imports of 
sheets from the United States. 

M Manchuria.—The iron and steel quota 
to be supplied Manchuria by Japan dur- 
ing the fiscal year beginning April 1941, 
will be about one-half that of the 1940-41 
fiscal year, it is reported. 

@ Mezxico—Compania Fundidora de Fi- 
erro y Acero de Monterrey, S. A., at Mon- 
terrey, expects to overhaul and reline its 
blast furnace before the end of the cur- 
rent summer. With the thought of lay- 
ing up stocks to take care of the period 
when the furnace will be idle, production 
of pig iron was pushed during the first 
quarter of 1941—the output rising from 
24,953 tons in the last quarter of 1940 to 
28,408 tons, a gain of 13.8 percent. Dur- 
ing the periods, however, output of in- 
gots decreased from 32,992 tons to 23,984, 
or 27.3 percent. The production of fin- 
ished articles for the same period fell 
from 32,772 tons to 26,971, a decrease 
of 17 percent. Idleness of the plant for 
a period of 15 days because of vacations 
may account for some of this decrease. 
Production during the 3-month period of 
1941 of the finished articles included com- 
mercial steel, 13,705 tons; structural steel, 
5,127; rails, 1,873; rivets, bolts, nuts, and 
similar products, 905; wire, 2,896; grind- 
ing balls, 876; railroad car wheels, 783; 
and foundry articles, 806 tons. 

Coke for the operation of the plant is 
again available from the Rosita mines 
of Compania Carbonifera de Sabinas, 
S. A. During the strike, which lasted 
about 4 months and ended in February, 
coke was imported from the United 
States. 

@ Nicaragua—tImports of iron and steel 
products into Nicaragua rose from 3,113 
metric tons in 1939 to 3,487 tons in 1940. 
Included in the 1940 total were 1,037 tons 
of wire and manufactures thereof; 1,469 
tons of bars, rods, castings, plates, and 
sheets; 437 tons of nails and tacks; and 
544 tons of pipes and accessories. The 
United States was the leading supplier 
in each instance, accounting for 1,012, 
1,439, 433, and 543 tons, respectively, of 
the various items, according to official 
Nicaraguan statistics. 

@ Philippine Islands—Exports of iron 
ore from the Philippines in 1940 totaled 
1,191,641 metric tons, all of which went 
to Japan, compared with 1,154,738 tons 
in 1939, all but 20 tons of which were 
destined for Japan. 
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Exports of iron and steel scrap from 

the Philippines totaled 6,288 metric tons 
in 1940, compared with 3,953 in the pre- 
ceding year. Of the 1940 shipments, 
6,121 tons went to Japan, 122 to the 
United States, 33 to Hong Kong, 7 to 
Malaya, and 6 to the Netherlands East 
Indies. 
@ Sweden.—A new corporation was or- 
ganized in February entirely by Swedish 
subjects, to take over the iron-mining ac- 
tivities at Ulvon, in the Province of 
Vasternorrland. The erection of a con- 
centrating plant and necessary buildings 
were scheduled to begin in April, and 
mining operations are expected to start 
in June. 

The Ulvon ore is said to average 35 

percent iron, 6.6 percent titanium, and 
0.4 percent or higher of vanadium. Full 
operation is expected by 1943. 
@ Uruguay.—A commission to study the 
use of iron and steel bars in armored 
cement construction was recently estab- 
lished by the Government of Uruguay. 
Possible economy in the use of iron and 
steel is hoped for as a result of the ac- 
tivities of this commission. Delegates 
from the Ministry of Public Works, Mu- 
nicipality of Montevideo, Direction of In- 
dustries, Uruguayan Architects Associa- 
tion, Uruguayan Engineer Association, 
and Association of Dealers in Building 
Supplies, will compose the commission. 
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Leather and Products 


H China.—Consumption of tanning ma- 
terials in China is supplied almost en- 
tirely by imports. Only about 500 metric 
tons of nutgalls, it is estimated, are con- 
sumed by domestic tanning and textile 
industries. 

Imports of mangrove bark during the 
fourth quarter, at 4,086 quintals, were 39 
percent under the third-quarter volume. 
Imports of this bark for the year ended 
December 31, 1940, were 30 percent less 
in volume and 29 percent less in value 
than those in 1939. The Netherlands 
Indies supplied 76 percent of the man- 
grove bark imported during 1940. 

Exports of nutgalls from China during 
the fourth quarter of 1940 at 4,812 quin- 
tals were about 10 percent less in volume 
than the third-quarter exports of 5,404 
quintals. Exports for the entire year 
1940, totaling 24,047 quintals, were 20 
percent below the volume for 1939. Hong 
Kong took 67 percent of shipments 
abroad in 1940. Direct exports of nut- 
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galls from China to the United States 
during 1940 totaled 1,712 quintals, com- 
pared with 311 quintals during 1939. 

Shanghai exports of nutgalls during 
the October-December 1940 quarter to- 
taled 634 quintals—255 to Great Britain, 
254 to the Kwantung Leased Territory, 
101 to the United States, and 24 to Hong 
Kong. Exports of nutgalls from Shang- 
hai during the entire year 1940 totaled 
5,271 metric quintals, destined as follows: 
France, 102; Great Britain, 609; Hong 
Kong, 1,894; Italy, 314; Japan, 155; 
United States, 1,078; Kwantung Leased 
Territory, 1,119. 
@ Mexico.—Estimated production of 
hides and skins for March 1941 amount- 
ed to 170,378 cattle hides, 3,000 calfskins, 
70,400 goat and kid skins, and 52,968 
sheep and lamb skins. Stocks on hand 
at the end of March were: Cattle hides, 
45,000 pieces; practically no calfskins; 
approximately 50,000 to 60,000 goat and 
kid skins; and normal stocks of sheep 
and lambskins. No dry cattle hides 
were exported from Mexico during Feb- 
ruary 1941, but exports of fresh cattle 
hides amounted to 38,813 kilograms, all 
to the United States. Exports of goat 
and kid skins during February amounted 
to 110,468 kilograms, all to the United 
States. 
@ New Zealand.—Exports of sheepskins 
(with wool) during February 1941 num- 
bered 81,928 (738,855 pounds), of which 
30,449 skins (263,091 pounds) were 
shipped to the United Kingdom, 28,453 
skins (290,550 pounds) to Canada via the 
east coast, and 23,026 skins (185,214 
pounds) to the United States via the east 
coast. Exports of sheepskins (without 
wool) numbered 2,295,967 (5,331,769 
pounds) during February, of which 32,- 
473 skins (53,550 pounds) were shipped 
to Canada via the east coast, 2,110,513 
skins (4,925,419 pounds) to the United 
States via the east coast, and 152,976 
skins (352,800 pounds) to the United 
States via the west coast. 
@ Paraguay.—Exports of quebracho ex- 
tract from Paraguay to the United States 
in April 1941 amounted to 2,407,812 
pounds valued at $60,000, compared with 
810,759 pounds valued at $22,500 in 
March, 2,610,148 pounds at $73,643 in 
Febtuary, and 2,212,780 pounds at $61,212 
in January. 
@ Peru.—Production of raw hides and 
skins in February 1941 comprised approx- 
imately 18,000 cattle hides, 115,000 
sheepskins, and 60,000 goatskins. The 
figures for cattle hides and sheepskins 
are below the monthly average of 25,000 
and 125,000, respectively, which are nor- 
mally produced in Peru. This decrease 
is said to have been the result of drought 
and consequent reduced pastures in vari- 
ous regions of the country, especially in 
southern Peru, where animal mortality 
has been higher than usual. It has been 
necessary to import a fairly large number 
of cattle for slaughtering, and additional 
imports will be made in the coming 
months until the present shortage dis- 
appears. 

Exports of cattle hides during Febru- 
ary 1941 (based on preliminary customs 
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statistics and conversion factors ag re. 
ported by trade sources) were as follows: 
Wet-salted, 3,282; dry-cured, 2,701; ang 
dry-salted, 4,198; total, 10,181 hides, Ry. 
ports of sheepskins totaled 4,242 pieces 
and goat and kid skins numbered 98,755, 

Apparent stocks as of March 1, 194) 
were: Cattlehides, 18,990; sheepskins 
1,586,610; and goat and kid skins, 2,159, 


Lumber and Products 


B Argentina.—Imports of plywood dur. 
ing the first quarter of 1941 at 3,680,089 
kilograms were approximately 48 percent 
greater than during the similar periog of 
1940. Imports from Finland accounteg 
for almost two-thirds of the plywood im. 
ported during the first quarter, whereas 
for the 1940 period they amounted to one. 
third. Finland is now able to ship by way 
of Petsamo. 

No exchange is yet available for Ply- 
wood of American origin; therefore, no 
plywood has been imported from the 
United States so far during 1941. 


@ Bolivia —Although the market for ply. 
wood is small, it seems probable, espe. 
cially for the duration of the war, that 
more plywood will be imported from the 
United States. Price competition, how- 
ever, is keen. 

Grades AA and A are most in demand. 
in the following sizes and kinds (aj] 
Grade AA unless otherwise indicated): 
Gaboon or okume, 250 by 122 by 4 mil- 
limeters, 222 by 122 by 4 millimeters, and 
244 by 122 by 4 millimeters; oak, 200 by 
100 by 5 millimeters, 250 by 122 by 4 mil- 
limeters, and 220 by 122 by 5 millimeters 
(the latter in Grade A); birch, 152% by 
15242 by 4 millimeters; alder, 220 by 122 
by 4 millimeters and 244 by 122 by 4 
millimeters. 

Bolivian imports of ‘Fine planed lum- 
ber and plywood” during 1940 totaled 
310,845 kilograms, of which the United 
States supplied 134,791, Japan 67,739, 
Chile 42,095, France 28,375, Argentina 
20,008, Germany 9,176, Paraguay 1,464, 
and Brazil 1,197. 


Bolivian Imports of Planed and 
Unplaned Lumber in 1940 





Lumber 
Country - 


Planed Unplaned 


Kilograms | Kilograms 
United States 2, 125, 369 18, 656, 301 
Chile 13, 227 1, 549, 04 
Argentina 4. 600 92, 791 
Peru 1,272 
Brazil 600 1, O83 


Total 2 163, 796 20, 300, 511 





Almost all lumber used in construction 
and mining in the altiplano district 
(where the population is largely cen- 
tered) is imported. Forest reserves are 
extensive but inaccessible, and transpor- 
tation is difficult. The United States was 
the principal source of imports of lumber 
and lumber products in 1940. 

The type of construction ordinarily 
used in Bolivia accounts for the lack of 
large imports of lumber. Almost all 
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houses or commercial buildings are con- 
structed of plaster-covered adobe; con- 
sequently the use of wood is limited, as 
a rule, to flooring, roofing, doors, and 
door frames, and window sashes. Doug- 
jas fir is generally used for these purposes. 

Cross ties and girders imported into 
Bolivia during 1940 totaled 497,131 kilo- 
erams—only 3,077 kilograms from the 
United States. Chile and Argentina 
were the principal countries of supply. 

Imports from European sources dur- 
ing 1940 were of fine planed lumber and 
plywood. Total imports under this clas- 
sification amounted to 310,845 kilograms, 
of which the United States furnished 
134,791. 

Bolivian imports of finished or semi- 

finished wood products are small. The 
only classifications of importance during 
1940 were those including wooden pegs 
and pins and unspecified products. All 
imports of wooden pegs and pins came 
from the United States; the total was 
10.537 kilograms. Imports of wooden 
manufactures, unspecified, amounted to 
49031 kilograms, of which the United 
States furnished 32,418. 
@ Canada—Wages and working condi- 
tions for employees occupied at forest 
operations in the Province of Quebec 
have been fixed by a governmental de- 
cree announced May 3, 1941. This is 
considered one of the most important 
regulations of the Quebec Minimum 
Wage Commission in recent years. 

Quebec forests supply raw material for 

the most important industries in the 
Province. Capital invested in manufac- 
tures using wood and paper as their chief 
components exceeds $370,000,000. Ap- 
proximately 46,000 men were employed 
in the Quebec forests during the peak of 
the logging season. 
BH Netherlands Indies—Imports of ply- 
wood tea chests from the United States 
during 1940 numbered 1,216,154. Japan, 
the largest supplier, furnished 2,161,105 
in 1940. 

There had been no imports of plywood 
chests from the United States since 1937, 
when a small quantity was imported. It 
appears that the Netherlands Indies may 
be an increasingly good market for 
American plywood chests during the war 
period. 

There are two plywood factories in the 
Netherlands Indies. The factory located 
in Tandjong in South Sumatra was 
opened in 1926. Its 1940 production 
amounted to 360,000 plywood chests, a 
little above normal annual production 
of 300,000 units. Present production 
totals about 33,000 units a month, and 
the output in 1941 is expected to ap- 
proximate 400.000 units. The other fac- 
tory, opened some 20 years ago, does not 
contemplate any increase in production. 

The Government is interested in 
starting a plywood factory, as it is be- 
lieved desirable to build an adequate 
modern plant which will utilize local tim- 
ber. The site has not been chosen, but 
it will probably be in Surabaya. 

The only development of especial in- 
terest in the Netherlands Indies lumber 
and wood-products industry and trade in 
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1940 was the beginning made by the Gov- 
ernment in developing forestry reserves. 
This work consisted in the exploration of 
three Government projects with a view 
to exploitation under Government opera- 
tion. These are: 

(a) The Sampit project, located about 
20 miles from the town of Sampit in 
southern Borneo. The town is 60 miles 
from the coast and is located on the 
Sampit River. About 14,600 hectares 
were explored. Visible stand of timber 
was estimated at 1,600,000 cubic meters. 
The region consists of more than 20,000 
hectares, and potential lumber output is 
correspondingly greater. The wood is a 
soft pine (Agathis) , suitable for plywood, 
pulp, and paper. The stand is relatively 
unmixed with other species. A railroad 
from the timbered area to the town of 
Sampit is planned—10 miles to be built in 
1941, and the remainder in 1942. Logs 
can be carried down the Sampit River 
to the coast, but the problem of getting 
them from there to a basic port (prob- 
ably Surabaya) is yet unsolved. Aus- 
tralian interests have inquired into the 
possibility of transporting the timber. 

(b) The Poeloe Lacet-Tanah Boemboe 
project, located on the southeastern tip 
of Borneo. The port is Stagen, near Kota 
Baroe, on the northern end of the island 
of Lacet. Ships up to 20,000 tons can call 
at this port. The stand is of ironwood, 
suitable for railroad ties and heavy con- 
struction. The explored area totals about 
50,000 hectares. Some 1,000,000 cubic 
meters of lumber were reported visible. 

(c) The Semangoes project, located 
about 100 miles from Palembang in the 
southern part of Sumatra. The stand 
consists mostly of softwoods (Meranti 
and Merawan), but is mixed with other 
varieties. Some 70,000 hectares were ex- 
plored. An estimated 1,300,000 cubic 
meters of lumber were reported visible. 

The three projects described will be 
entirely Government operated. Products 
obtained are to be sold to private lumber- 
ing and manufacturing organizations and 
also are to supply Government enter- 
prises which are to be started, in line with 
the general policy of the Government to 
expand industry in the Netherlands 
Indies. 

The regions concerned in these de- 
velopment projects are too sparsely popu- 
lated to supply enough laborers. The 
Government, however, contemplates a 
forestry colonization to dovetail with the 
general scheme of colonization which 
has been in progress for several years. 

The exploitation of forestry products 

in the Outer Possessions is carried on ex- 
clusively by private capital. 
@ Spain.—The Instituto Nacional de la 
Vivienda (National Institute for Hous- 
ing) has been authorized by a law dated 
March 29, 1941, to issue long-term cer- 
tificates of indebtedness which will be 
guaranteed by assets and receipts. The 
form and conditions of these certificates 
of indebtedness must receive the prior 
consent of the Council of Ministers. 

The National Institute for Housing was 
created in April 1939 for the purpose of 
promoting, under State subsidy and con- 
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trol, the erection of dwellings for the 
poorer classes, as well as work shops and 
farm buildings for individuals and for 
home handicrafts. 

The authority now conferred to issue 
certificates of indebtedness should in- 
crease the present resources of the organ- 
ization to permit expansion of its con- 
struction program. 


SOFTWOOD EXPORTS 
(797 MILLION BD. FT. IN 1939) 
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13.2% 


COUNTRIES -17 9% 








Machinery, Other Than 
Electrical 

@ Canada—Sales of new farm imple- 
ments and equipment in Canada in- 
creased 39.7 percent in value in 1940 com- 
pared with 1939, or to $47,595,154 from 
$34,060,447. Increased sales of tractors 
accounted for nearly half of the total 
gain in dollar volume, 21,444 tractors 
selling for $20,632,549 in 1940—up 60 
percent in number and 40 percent in 
value from 13,402 units which Sold for 
$14,769,357 in 1939. 

Planting and seeding machinery rose 
from $1,357,739 in 1939 to $2,270,583 in 
1940, a 67-percent gain; tillage machin- 
ery was up 46 percent, from $4,346,495 
to $6,356,932; haying machinery, total- 
ing $1,497,779, was 37 percent above the 
1939 sales amounting to $1,096,735; har- 
vesting machinery amounted to $9,906,- 
064 against $6,776,385 in 1939, a 46-per- 
cent gain. (The largest increase in this 
group was in combines, which rose from 
$2,932,312 in 1939 to $6,096,622 in 1940.) 
There were 24,317 cream separators sold 
for $1,372,311 in 1940, down 3 percent in 
both number and value from the preced- 
ing year. 

All regions of Canada shared in the 
improvement, but the increase in Sas- 
katchewan was outstanding Dollar sales 
in that Province reached $15,052,306 in 
1940, up 80 percent from 1939. Increases 
in the other two Prairie Provinces were 
much lower; percentage gains over 1939 
stood at 16 for Manitoba and 14 for Al- 
berta. Gains of 34 and 37 percent were 
recorded in the Maritime Provinces and 
Quebec, respectively, while sales in On- 
tario increased 42 percent Although the 
volume of business in British Columbia 
is not large compared with other sec- 
tions, a marked increase was recorded in 
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this Province, where sales of $712,643 in 
1940 exceeded by 78 percent the amount 
of business transacted in 1939. 

Canada.—The machine-tool output of 
Canada in 1941 is expected to be 15 times 
the pre-war rate, according to Canadian 
sources. If this estimate is correct, pro- 
duction should reach $23,000,000 for the 
year, since the figure for 1939 was $1,548,- 
419. Machine-tool production in 1940 
aggregated $10,821,949, an 800-percent 
increase over the 1939 total. 

@ Chile—The erection of a plant for the 
production of olive oil, with an initial 
daily capacity of 8,000 gallons, by the 
Sociedad Acecitera Concha, Barros y Cia., 
Talca, Chile, has been authorized in a 
recent issue of the Official Gazette. Mr. 
Concha planted a large olive grove some 
years ago, and has recently made in- 
quiries with regard to equipment for the 
extraction of olive oil. 

@ French Indochina.—Imports of agri- 
cultural machinery and implements 
totaled 3,444,000 francs (approximately 
$71,635) in 1940, a slight increase over 
the 1939 imports amounting to 2,917,000 
francs. (The franc averaged 2.08 cents 
in 1940 and 2.51 cents in 1939.) Imports 
of all classes of farm machinery de- 
clined sharply in 1940, with the excep- 
tion of tractors, which rose to 2,710,000 
francs from 324,000 in the prévious year. 
The Indochina customs statistics do not 
differentiate between types of tractors, 
but it is known that a large number of 
those imported were for use in connec- 
tion with work on airfields. Total 
United States exports of farm machinery 
and implements to Indochina in 1940 
amounted to $62,441, of which $60,021 
represented tractor shipments. 

Although French Indochina is pri- 
marily an agricultural country and pro- 
duces no machinery, imports of such ma- 
chinery are small, since cheap labor is 
abundant and the price of machinery is 
beyond the reach of farmers in general. 

French Indochina.—Imports of indus- 
trial machinery declined sharply in 1940 
as compared with 1939, dropping to 39,- 
582,000 francs from 80,705,000. The 
United States share of this trade 
amounted to only 1.5 percent in 1939 and 
1 percent in 1940; most of the machinery 
imports came from France. Parts for 
machinery were imported to the value 
of 19,710,000 francs in 1940, as against 
26,780,000 francs in 1939; the United 
States supplied 7.2 percent of all such 
imports in 1940 and 8.5 percent in the 
previous year. Nearly all types of ma- 
chinery contributed to this decline in im- 
ports, the only increases being as follows: 
Steam engines, stationary and marine, 
and compressors rose from 1,637,000 
francs in 1939 to 5,271,000 in 1940; semi- 
stationary engines rose from 56,000 to 
288,000 francs; linotype and similar ma- 
chines from 24,000 to 501,000; machine 
tools from 6,003,000 to 9,735,000; bottling 
machinery from 137,000 to 740,000; and 
steam boilers from 852,000 to 1,136,000. 

United States exports of industrial ma- 
chinery to Indochina amounted to $205,- 
625 in 1940, as against $312,600 in 1939. 
The principal exports were machine tools, 
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totaling $61,165 in 1940, a slight increase 
over the 1939 shipments amounting to 
$59,461; road-making machinery, $40,449, 
approximately 26 times the 1939 exports 
of $1,584; and mining equipment, $24,172, 
about 60 percent below the 1939 figure 
of $73,313. 

French Indochina is not an industrial 
country, and the mechanized industries 
thus far established are few. Before the 
outbreak of the war in Europe, some con- 
sideration was being given to possible 
development of new industries, but the 
collapse of France and the difficulties 
encountered by Indochina itself have 
had rather a contrary effect. There has 
been no development of new industries— 
and some retrenchment in existing in- 
dustries, instead of an expansion. Coal 
mining is probably the largest industry; 
but even in this, a minimum of machin- 
ery is required, because much of the 
mining is open and readily performed 
by cheap, unskilled labor. 

All machinery imported into Indo- 
china is subject to customs duties except 
that coming from France or Algeria. 
The principal regulations affecting ma- 
chinery are the import and exchange 
regulations; since the Bank of Indo- 
china, anxious to conserve its foreign- 
exchange resources, has issued import 
and exchange permits only for merchan- 
dise considered immediately essential. 
@ India.—A cement plant with a capacity 
of 30,000 tons per annum is to be 
erected at Alwaye, Travancore, near the 
border of the State of Cochin, and in- 
terest has been expressed in American 
equipment. (Inquiries should be ad- 
dressed to Mr. K. P. P. Menon, Chief 


Electrical Engineer of the State of 
Travancore, Trivandrum, Travancore, 
India.) 


Medicinals and Crude Drugs 


Chile Now Producing Drugs for Export 


Cultivation of medicinal plants and 
production of essential oils is a relatively 
new development in Chile, and had its 
inception about 10 years ago when a 
large landowner near Santiago imported 
seeds from Europe and began commercial 
production of a limited number of prod- 
ucts. With climate, labor costs, and 
other factors in his favor, this one pro- 
ducer has expanded his operations until, 
at present, he is producing domestic re- 
quirements of many products formerly 
imported, and has an exportable surplus 
of several items. 

Since the beginning of the European 
war there have been many inquiries from 
the United States concerning the avail- 
ability of these products, and at present 
there is a growing interest in Chile to 
further expand this industry to an extent 
which will result in producing many of 
the products needed in the northern 
market. To this end the Chilean Gov- 
ernment, through the Corporacion de 
Fomento, is loaning money to qualified 
farmers for the cultivation of medicinal 
and spice plants, and the production of 
essential oils. 
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According to a survey recently 
and from information collected from the 
trade, the following products are ppp. 
duced in Chile in a volume that allows, or 
will soon allow, exportable surpluses: 


Pyrethrum.—Original seeds were impo 
from Dalmatia. Present annual production 
28000 kilograms; present exportable surplus 
8,000 to 10,000 kilograms. This crop can fe 
greatly expanded. 

Fenugreek.—Present annual production 
1,000 kilograms; present exportable surplus 
500 kilograms. Can be cultivated on a large 
scale. 

Coriander—This seed is being produce 
successfully. Present annual output 14,009 
kilograms; present exportable surplus 8,009 
kilograms. Production can be expanded in 
accordance with demand. 

White Mustard (Sinapis alba) —Has ae. 
climatized very well in Chile and there is 
available a large supply of excellent quality 
seed for expanding production. Present an. 
nual production 3,000 kilograms; present ex. 
portable surplus 1,000 kilograms. 

Borage.—Considered to be of high quality, 
Present annual production 3,000 kilograms: 
present exportable surplus 2,000 kilograms, 

Poppy Seed—Present annual production 
not known; can be supplied in substantial 
quantities according to demand. 

Saffran (Azafran chileno).—Now be 
used in Chile as a substitute for the saffron 
formerly imported from Castile. Present 
annual production 400 kilograms; 
annual surplus 200 kilograms. Could be pro. 
duced in larger quantities for new markets, 

Goat’s Rue (Galega officinalis) —Present 
annual production 3,000 kilograms; present 
annual surplus 1,500 kilograms. Production 


could be increased in accordance with 
demand 
Fennell.—This seed is available in moderate 


quantities that could be increased to meet 
further demand. 

Boldo—tThis shrub grows wild in Chile 
and practically unlimited quantities of the 
leaves are available for export. 

Sage.—Small quantities of sage are avail- 
able for export. Production is unknown, but 
it is believed that considerable supplies might 
be obtained in case of demand. 

Marjoram.—Available from northern Chile 
in substantial quantities, according to re- 
quirements 

Ratany Root.—Available from  northem 
Chile in large quantities, in accordance with 
demand 

Soapbark (Quillaja saponaria) —The trees 
from which this bark is taken grow wild at 
altitudes above 2,000 feet. Normally, Chile 
exports some 2,500,000 kilograms of soapbark 
each year, although production is reported 
to be declining, owing to destructive methods 
of tree stripping. Formerly exported to Eu- 
rope (principally Germany) in large volume, 
and now substantial quantities (approximat- 
ing previous average annual exports) afe 
available for shipment to the United States. 


Motion Pictures and Equipment 


@ Canada.—Insofar as moving pictures 
are concerned, Canadian and American 
tastes run in about the same channels. 
British films that prove popular in the 
Dominion are likely to attain the same 
degree of popularity in the United States. 

Approximately 90 percent of the films 
shown in Canada originate in the United 
States; most of the others come from 
the United Kingdom. British films con- 
tinue to arrive in Canada with regularity. 
@ Netherlands Indies.—A modern mo- 
tion-picture theater now being erected 
in Bandoeng is believed to be the first 
building of its type anywhere to contain 
a bomb-proof cellar. 

Traveling motion-picture shows are be- 
coming increasingly popular in the Neth- 
erlands Indies. Several local producing 
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companies are now sending complete 
portable equipment throughout the small 
towns and native villages of middle and 
east Java for the purpose of exhibiting 
films of the action type. The object of 
these traveling shows is to create a native 
demand for motion pictures. One the- 
ater has already been erected and is now 
in operation as a result of this project. 

@ United Kingdom.—Films registered 
under the Cinematograph Films Act dur- 
ing the past 3 fiscal years (ending with 
March 31) are shown in the following 
table: 








Long Short 


Year ‘= - 
Foreign | British Foreign | British 


65 373 | 230 
108 508 | 207 


39-40 399 | ui 
a 103 776 | 27 


1938-39 535 








_—- |. 
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Nonferrous Metals 


@ Canada.—Gold production in Canada 
increased slightly during the first 2 
months of 1941, compared with the same 
months of 1940, but the output of silver 
declined by about 13 percent. Gold pro- 
duction in the first 2 months of 1941 
totaled 846.989 fine ounces, compared 
with 829,746 a year earlier; silver out- 
put declined to 2,914,413 ounces, from 
3,342,489, during these periods. 

@ Cuba—The Cuban mineral industry 
was especially active in 1940. While offi- 
cial production statistics are not avail- 
able, export data afford a fair measure 
of the national output. Calculated on 
this basis with output of a small num- 
ber of minerals estimated, Cuban mineral 
production in 1940 is estimated to have 
been valued at $11,700,000 compared with 
$10,000,000 in 1939. Increases in output 
are indicated in manganese, barite, silica, 
naphtha, and cement. 

An appreciable increase in production 
of chromite and manganese ores is 
planned for the current year and the 
output of cement, barite, and natural 
gasoline is expected to show consider- 
able improvement. 

Exports of mineral ores from Cuba in 
1940, with the 1939 totals in parentheses, 
follow: Copper, 40,161 metric tons (39,- 
586 tons) ; iron 109,453 (202,160) : barite, 
16,105 (10,671); chromite, 53,584 (63.- 
271); gold, 319 (559); magnesite, not 
Separately shown in 1940 (554): manga- 
nese, 133,361 (107,662); silica, 88,700 
(82,600) ; others, 11,551 (1). Practically 
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all of Cuba’s minera] exports are des- 
tined for the United States. 

@ Hong Kong.—Transit trade in anti- 
mony at Hong Kong has practically 
ceased, owing to the difficulty of obtain- 
ing shipments from China. Less than 1 
ton was reexported from the Colony dur- 
ing the first quarter of the current year. 
Stocks at the beginning of April were 
estimated at 100 long tons. 

@ Manchuria.—Shipments of metals 
from Japan to Manchuria during the year 
beginning with April 1941 will be reduced 
around 50 percent. 

@ Mozambique.—The only mining of any 
consequence carried on in Portuguese 
East Africa is in the Manica district of 
the territory administered under charter 
by the Company of Mozambique, and in 
the Tete district of the State Admin- 
istered Area. Generally speaking, min- 
ing in the Colony is still in the prospect- 
ing stage, although some progress has 
been made in the extraction of coal, tin, 
gold and silver. 

The Colony’s trade in minerals consists 
chiefly of reexports and transit traffic. 
Practically all shipments of minerals and 
metals from Portuguese East Africa are 
made at Lourenco Marques and Beira, the 
former port handling the products of the 
Union of South Africa, and the latter the 
products of the Rhodesias and the Belgian 
Congo. 

According to official trade statistics, ex- 

ports of minerals from the Colony during 
1939 consisted of 1,100 kilograms of mica, 
11,150 kilograms of tin, and 458,702 grams 
of gold in bars. 
@ Philippine Islands.\—Exports of 
chrome ore from the Philippines totaled 
194,393 metric tons in 1940, compared 
with 126,749 tons in 1939, an increase of 
about 35 percent. In both years the 
United States was the leading purchaser 
taking 155,341 tons in 1940, and 101,626 
tons in the preceding year. Other par- 
ticipants in the 1940 trade were Japan 
which took 32,550 tons (13,542 in 1939), 
Great Britain 6,096 (4,058), Australia, 
203 (none), and China, 203 (none), ac- 
cording to official Philippine trade 
returns. 

Production of chromite in 1940 rose to 

189,919 metric tons, from 130,969 tons 
in the preceding year. 
B Sweden—Two new plants, one for the 
production cf aluminum oxide and the 
other for the refining of the oxide into 
aluminum, are under consideration for 
construction in northern Sweden. The 
estimated costs of the two plants totals 
5,000,000 kronor (one krona _ equals 
$0.2384 U. S. currency). 

It is reported that erection of the 
factories may begin in May. 

@ U. S. S. R—As ferrous metallurgical 
plants increase in number and capacity 
in the western part of Asiatic U.S. S. R. 
and the Soviet Far East, the problem of 
supplying these plants with a constantly 
growing quantity of manganese ore of 
good quality becomes more complicated, 
according to the Soviet press. To date 
needs have been covered by shipment of 
ore from the Chiaturi mine in the Cau- 
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casus. The only known mine in Siberia, 
at Mazul near Achinsk, supplies only 
low-grade ore, running 18 percent man- 
ganese dioxide, and reserves are known 
to be limited. 

Exploration for other manganese de- 
posits has therefore been intensified, and 
as a result a large new bed of rich ore 
has been located at Usinsk, in the 
Gornaya Shoriya mountains, in the Kha- 
kass Republic, 180 kilometers from 
Stalinsk. Preliminary assays show that 
the ore averages 25 percent manganese, 
and 0.2 percent phosphorus. Reserves 
are estimated at from 20,000,000 to 30,- 
000,000 metric tons, and the ore-bed is 
suited to strip-mining and transportation 
by water on the Usa river, or by truck, 
as soon as satisfactory roads can be built. 
The whole development of this deposit 
depends on the provision of adequate 
transport facilities, it is stated. 


Nonmetallic Minerals 


®@ Canada.—Inaustrial diamonds have 
been exempted from the provisions of 
the War Exchange Conservation Act by 
Official order of April 21, 1941. The 
original Act prohibited the importation 
of unset diamonds, including industrial 
diamonds. 

Canada.—In the first 2 months of 1941 

Canada produced 2,578 long tons of 
feldspar, compared with 4,945 tons in the 
same months of 1940; 130,524 tons of 
gypsum (120,941 tons a year earlier) ; 
124,773 tons of lime (99,333 tons); and 
584,746 barrels of cement (394,862 bar- 
rels), according oo official Canadian 
statistics. 
@ Cuba.—Deposits of barite are known 
to exist in the Oriente and Pinar del Rio 
provinces of Cuba. The relative inacces- 
sibility of the former, and lack of cheap 
transportation and high cost of mining 
under present conditions in the case of 
the latter have retarded exploitation. 
Five important mines, located in the lat- 
ter province, account for almost all of 
Cuba’s present production of barite. 
Analysis of the mineral from the Amelia 
property, located about 25 kilometers 
west of the city of Pinar del Rio, aver- 
ages between 94.70 and 98 percent BaSoa, 
1 to 2.9 percent Fe2O3, 0.80 to 1.60 per- 
cent SiOz, and 0.20 to 0.75 percent of un- 
determined matter. Throughout the 
Province the ores average about 96 to 98 
percent BaSos. 

Production of barite in Cuba is still in 
its infancy; large deposits said to exist 
on the Island have been barely scratched. 

Cuban barites are said to be little 
known on the American market. The 
Island is believed to be in a position to 
supply large quantities of crude barites 
for the manufacture of lithopone. 


Oils, Fats, and Oilseeds 


@ Algeria.—Since olive oil is doing duty 
as a lubricant for machinery instead of 
mineral oils, and the population is rigor- 
ously rationed in respect to comestible 
oil, the fact that prospects for the com- 
ing olive crop are reported extremely 
favorable is of much interest. Similar 
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crop conditions are said to prevail 
throughout French North Africa. Dam- 
age from drought, sirocco, wind, and 
dacus fly before the olive crop is harv- 
ested must be considered; however, an 
exportable surplus of 17,000 metric tons 
over normal domestic requirements may 
be anticipated, allowing for the usual 
damage. Under present conditions, this 
normally exportable surplus will be easily 
consumed in the country. Although it 
is reported inadvisable to consider Algeria 
as a source for olive oil this year, if 
conditions are sufficiently favorable, the 
Government General might be willing to 
authorize the export of a certain quan- 
tity, provided the receipt of twice that 
quantity of cottonseed oil is made certain. 

Stocks of olive oil are under the strict 
control of the Government General for 
domestic needs, as far as possible, and no 
data are available. 

B China—Official estimates of the 1940 
Chinese rapeseed production are as fol- 
lows: unoccupied China, 48,539,000 shih 
piculs; Japanese-controlled North China, 
1,602,000; and the Meng Chiang area, 
100,000 (1 picul equals 13343 pounds). 
Rapeseed crop estimates for 1941 are un- 
available; however, trade circles believ= 
that 1940 totals will be maintained. Con- 
sumption is great in Shanghai and unoc- 
cupied China, especially the latter, where 
oil is also used as an illuminant, lubricant, 
and for soap manufacture. It is difficult 
to buy any appreciable amount in Shang- 
hai, owing to Japanese monopolization 
for export. 

H Cuba.—Imports of American hog lard 
continued to increase during March 1941, 
coincident with further price advances 
in markets of origin. Entries during 
March reached a new record total of 
7,580,310 pounds, or well in excess of the 
previous high level of 7,102,573 pounds 
entered in January, 1941, according to 
unofficial figures compiled from ships’ 
manifests. By comparison, receipts of 
American hog lard during February 
amounted to 5,889,904 pounds and 5,473,- 
118 in march 1940. Total imports dur- 
ing the first 3 months of 1941 amounted 
to 20,572,787 pounds, a 28 percent in- 
crease over the 16,075,568 pounds re- 
ceived in the corresponding period of 
1940. 

Heavy entries of hog lard during 
March are attributed entirely by trade 
sources to a resumption of large-scale 
purchasing against anticipated further 
upward price changes. This apparently 
has been undertaken by local dealers 
generally, many of whom, in addition to 
generous stocks already on hand, have 
contracted for additional supplies nor- 
mally adequate for several months’ needs. 
Contrary to expectations in some quar- 
ters, distribution of pure hog lard 
through retail outlets remains at a com- 
paratively high level, in spite of an ap- 
preciable price increase during recent 
months, a situation apparently made 
possible by the simultaneous upward 
adjustment in prices of competing oils 
and fats of both foreign and domestic 
origin. 
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Owing to the continued small price 
differential between pure hog lard and 
other shortenings, sales of shortening 
continue principally as heretofore, to 
the baking and pastry-making trades. 
Some additional movement into retailers’ 
hands is believed to be largely on a specu- 
lative basis, since distribution to the 
public has shown only a nominal increase 
during recent periods. 

Output of mixed lard remains re- 
stricted, current quotations being offered 
by only one firm, with little indication 
of immediate expansion of domestic pro- 
duction. 

@ Manchuria.—No further exports of 
perilla oil to the United States were re- 
ported up to May 12. 

The official price for the 1941 perilla 

crop announced April 8 is 27 yuan per 100 
kilograms net, delivered Dairen, to which 
add the new bounty of one yuan per 100 
kilograms. (One yuan equals $0.0519.) 
This represents an 8-percent increase 
over the 1940 price, including a bonus, 
and is greater than the increase in other 
prices, indicating the Government’s anxi- 
ety to increase planting and collections 
from this crop which was so disappoint- 
ing during the current season. In view 
of this larger increase in price, it is rea- 
sonable to expect some improvement in 
prospective planting and marketing; but 
the present economic plight, and the dis- 
content of Manchurian farmers, is too 
fundamental and serious to be removed 
by small price concessions, and observers 
anticipate that farmers will continue to 
select and plant their crops chiefly on 
the basis of their needs. 
@ Mexico.—Linseed production in 1940 
amounted to 3,135,262 kilograms, com- 
pared with 3,882,350 kilograms in 1939, 
according to official estimates. The yield 
per hectare was only 268 kilograms in 
1940, which compared with 413 kilograms 
during the preceding year. 
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@ Newfoundland.—The winter Codfish. 
ery was exceptionally good. Oi] from 
the catch was sold as rapidly as it be. 
came available. Prices have been ye, 
firm. The fishery is now preparing for 
the summer season which will open jn 
June, and an increase in production Over 
that of 1940 is expected. 

@ Spain.—Olive exports during 1949 to. 
taled approximately 22,796 metric tons 
valued at $6,000,048, of which about 19. 
300 metric tons, valued at $5,289,033 
were shipped to the United States, ac. 
cording to data compiled by the Syp. 
comision Reguladora de Aceites No 
Minerales. 

Exports of olive oil amounted to only 
5,519 metric tons, valued at $1,806,660: 
the United States took approximately 
2,316 metric tons, valued at $660,973, 
@ Sweden.—Margarine 





production hag | 


been suspended, effective May 12, unty | 


further notice, as margarine raw ma. 
terials are more easily stored during 
summer than butter. 


Paints and Pigments 


@ Venezuela is one of the largest markets | 
in South America for pigments, paints, | 


and varnishes of United States manufac. 
ture. Exports of these products from 
the United States to Venezuela attained 
a value of $694,400 in 1940, an appreciable 
advance over the $601,200 shipped in 
1939. Practically every item in the group 
shared in the expanded trade. Exports 
of mineral-earth pigments advanced 


from 6,747,800 pounds, valued at $66,300 | 


in 1939 to 13,393,900 pounds, valued at 
$131,000; chemical pigments rose from 
396,000 pounds, $42,500, to 602,100 
pounds, $62,100; and paints and varnishes 
increased from $492,300 to $501,400. The 


comparatively slight advance in the last | 
class was due chiefly to the sharp drop | 


in shipments of bituminous paints anda 
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smaller decline in cold-water paints. Ex- 

rts of nitrocellulose lacquers to Vene- 
quela were up somewhat to a total of 
99,700 gallons, at a value of $42,800 in 
Pilon of South Africa—The South 
African demand for ready-mixed and 
cold-water paints is supplied largely by 
domestic manufacturers, nevertheless im- 
ports are substantial. The principal sup- 
pliers of imported ready-mixed paints in 
1939, the latest year for which detailed 
statistics are available, were the United 
Kingdom and the United States. The 
latter country furnished more than four- 
fifths of the imports of cold-water paints, 
the remainder coming from the United 
Kingdom. 

Imports of paints, pigments, and colors 
into the Union of South Africa were 
valued at £611,403 in 1939 and £703,032 
in 1940 (1 pound had an annual average 
rate of exchange at $4.40 in 1939 and 
$3.98 in 1940). Exports of paints were 
valued at £34,045 in 1939 and £51,536 in 
1940, chiefly to other parts of Africa, 
especially Southern Rhodesia. 


Paper and Related Products 


Exports of paper from the United States 
during the first 3 months of 1941 were 
valued at $16,239,513, an increase of 
nearly $2,000,000 over the corresponding 
period in 1940. This increase, however, 
was due to a higher level of unit value 
for most products rather than to an in- 
crease in the volume of shipments. The 
volumes for most items show decreases 
or very slight increases, compared with 
the corresponding quarter in 1940. Ex- 
ceptions are newsprint paper, which in- 
creased approximately 10,000 tons or 130 
percent; greaseproof paper, which rose 
by 74 percent; and kraft wrapping paper 
which rose 41 percent. Small increases 
were also registered in shipments of sur- 
face-coated papers, tissue papers, miscel- 
laneous paperboards, paper towels and 
napkins, envelopes, and filing folders and 
office forms. Shipments of overissue 
newspapers, an important item in the 
paper export schedule, declined by 5,400 
tons, or 17 percent, and kraft container 
board by 19,196 tons or 59 percent. 

Eliminating a few items for which ton- 
nage figures are not recorded and which 
represent only 13 percent of the total 
value of paper exports, shipments during 
March 1941 totaled 48,902 tons, a de- 
crease of 3 percent from March 1940. In 
the first 3 months of the current year 
shipments totaled only 135,396 tons, a 
decrease of 3.5 percent from a year 
earlier. In both instances, however, they 
were more than double shipments for the 
corresponding period in 1939. 

@ Japan—Production of newsprint by 
companies affiliated with the Japan 
Paper Manufacturers’ Association during 
1940, amounted to 407,632 short tons, a 
decline of 28,865 tons from the revised 
total of 436,497 tons turned out in 1939. 
Newsprint paper in Japan proper during 
1940 was produced only by two com- 
panies, the Oji Paper Manufacturing Co. 
and the Hokuetsu Paper Manufacturing 
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Co., as was the case in preceding years. 
Output in 1939 reached a peak of 436,497 
tons, which total is believed to have 
closely approximated productive ca- 
pacity. 

Owing to the drastic control over im- 
ports of products deemed to be nonessen- 
tial for the country’s wartime economy, 
arrivals of newsprint during the Janu- 
ary-September period of 1940 were only 
793 pounds, compared with 30,821 pounds 
during the same period of 1939 and 
7,132,000 pounds during the first 9 
months of 1938. During the entire 
year of 1940 it is estimated that imports 
of newsprint amounted to less than 1 
short ton. 

Japanese exports of newsprint during 

1938 and 1939 were made almost entirely 
to the Japanese-dominated areas on the 
Asiatic mainland, including Manchukuo, 
Kwantung Province, and China. Ship- 
ments to these areas accounted for 98.9 
percent of total shipments in 1938 and 
97.9 percent in 1939. 
@ Sweden.—The exchange quota made 
available by Germany for the importa- 
tion of pulp and paper from Sweden 
amounts to 45,000,000 marks, according 
to the Swedish press. Paper deliveries, 
of which 30,000 metric tons were ordered. 
earlier this year, have now been doubled. 
Chemical wood pulp deliveries will total 
160,000 tons, one-half of which will be 
composed of rayon pulp and appreciable 
quantities of kraft sulfate. Only minor 
quantities of unbleached sulfite and 
mechanical pulp are to be delivered. 

Negotiations have already been con- 
cluded between Germany, on the one 
hand, and Finland and Norway on the 
other. About 300,000 tons of pulp are 
to be purchased from Norway, one-half 
of which will consist of mechanical pulp. 
Approximately 200,000 tons of chemical 
pulp are to come from Finland, together 
with a minor quantity of mechanical 
pulp. 


Petroleum and Products 


@ U.S. S. R—The Soviet oil industry as 
a whole failed to attain its production 
goal in 1940, according to the Soviet press. 
However, functioning of the petroleum 
industry during the final quarter of 1940 
recorded considerable improvement over 
that of preceding quarters of the year, 
primarily due to better operation of the 
Baku (Azerbaidzhan) oil fields. The 
Grozny fields also showed a slight im- 
provement toward the close of the year, 
and succeeded in checking a continuous 
4-year decline in output. 

The total output of crude oil was some- 
what above that of 1939, but far below 
the plan provisions. Oil fields of the sec- 
ond Baku region produced considerably 
less crude oil than in 1939. The output 
of the Maikop and Emba fields was also 
below the actual production level of the 
preceding year. The Baku and Grozny 
oil fields increased output, while produc- 
tion in the remaining districts was more 
or less on the level of 1939. Oil refining 
plants of the Baku district have shown 
satisfactory results during 1940, while 
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those of other districts, and particularly 
those of Grozny, have lagged. 

The general operation of the Soviet oil 
industry in 1940 has been characterized 
by the trade press as unsatisfactory. 
Failure of the petroleum industry to show 
satisfactory progress, as well as other 
considerations, caused authorities to in- 
troduce the rationing of petroleum prod- 
ucts in the U. S. S. R. near the close of 
the year. 


Radi 


H Hong Kong.—About 500 radio receiv- 
ing sets are in use in the Portuguese Col- 
ony of Macau, and sales approximate 100 
units per year. There are no wholesalers, 
but five firms handling radios and elec- 
trical supplies make direct importations. 
Demand is chiefly for alternating cur- 
rent table models of seven tubes and 
over. A few portable sets and phono- 
graph combinations are in use. 

@ Paraguay.—Nine standard-wave radio 
broadcasting stations are located in Par- 
aguay—eight in Asuncion and one in 
Encarnacion. In addition to these sta- 
tions, two are licensed to operate on short 
wave, one in Asuncion and the other in 
Encarnacion. 


Railway Equipment 


@ Egypt—A new three-coach train, en- 
virely equipped by the Oerlikon Company 
of Switzerland, has recently been placed 
in service on the Ramleh Electric Rail- 
way, which operates in the Alexandria 
district. The set consists of two motor- 
cars with an intermediate trailer. Each 
of the motorcars has the motorman’s 
cab equipped with an Oerlikon cam-con- 
troller for direct main-current control. 
There are two motors to each motor- 
coach, a set of starting and braking 
resistances and trolley current collection. 
Wiring arrangement provides for the op- 
eration of the four driving motors from 
main current by each of the controllers. 
Direct current is supplied at 500 volts by 
the overhead line, and motors are wired 
for 250 volts. 

@ French Indochina—The Haiphong- 
Yunnan (Kumming) Railway ordered 
new locomotives and rolling stock from 
France and Belgium during 1939 with a 
view to meeting the increased traffic of 
transit cargo to China. It is reported 
that this equipment was not received, 
but some used freight cars were obtained 
from Australia. 

The use of motor rail cars increased 
in 1939. Special Micheline trains were 
used between Laokey, situated on the 
China-Indochina border, and Yunnanfu 
(Kumming) and motor rail cars between 
Hanoi and Haiphong. The larger Miche- 
line seats 27 passengers and is powered 
by a Panhard motor. The small Miche- 
line car seats 15 first class passengers 
and is powered by a Hispano Suiza motor. 
The line also has some auto-rail cars 
which seat 40 passengers and are pow- 
ered by a Saurer engine using gas oil 
as fuel. 

@ Newfoundiand—tThirty flat cars or- 
dered from Canada are now in St. John’s 
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and have been put into operation by the 
Newfoundland Railway. A new loco- 
motive, the first of 6, is expected from the 
Montreal Locomotive Works as soon as 
navigation opens. The present train 
service is overloaded and the railway is 
now operating three express trains (usu- 
ally in two sections) a week. Extra 
freight trains have been placed on sched- 
ule also. 

BU. S. S. R—The dynamo works in 
Moscow is building an electric passenger 
locomotive said to be of 4,000-kilowatt 
capacity, with a maximum speed of 112 
miles an hour. The new locomotive will 
be capable of hauling a passenger train 
of 1,000 tons, it is stated. 


Refrigeration Equipment 


@ Bolivia—No schools in La Paz are 
teaching refrigeration, air conditioning, 
or welding. For the establishment of 
trade schools in Bolivia, a permit of the 
Ministry of Education must be obtained 
on the basis of a written petition giving 
the full educational plan proposed, 
length of the course, and other details. 
@ Canada—Imports of electric refrig- 
erators, of which nearly 100 percent are 
from the United States, declined from 
3,103 units valued at $252,626 in March 
1940 to 736 valued at $36,152 for March 
1941. 

@ China.—The new refrigerator market 
of Shanghai has been affected by the 
large number of used machines being of- 
fered for sale. Unsettled conditions have 
also encouraged renting rather than pur- 
chase. Rental charges range from 20 to 
40 yuan a month ($1.10 to $2.20). In 
apartments the usual charge is $2 a 
month for the use of a refrigerator. In 
the International Settlement the cost of 
electric current for refrigerators is nearly 
four times the base rate. 


Rubber and Products 


@ Chile—Imports of tires and tubes into 
Chile during March 1941 totaled 133,298 
kilograms valued at $97,561, compared 
with 104,789 kilograms valued at $71,545 
in March 1940, and 95,889 kilograms val- 
ued at $56,622 in March 1939. 

Imports of tires and tubes for the 
period January—March 1941 amounted to 
378,901 kilograms valued at $277,937; for 
the same period of 1940 imports were 
352,780 kilograms valued at $242,909; and 
for the 1939 period, 271,834 kilograms 
valued at $172,471. 

Of the March 1941 total, the United 
States supplied 99,571 kilograms valued 
at $72,306, and for the period January 
to March, inclusive, 264,907 kilograms 
valued at $194,849. 


@ Peru.—Most of the decline in Peruvian 
tire imports recorded during the first 2 
months of 1941 was offset by large shdip- 
ments received during March, during 
which the total reached 165,795 gross 
kilograms, against 88,042 a year earlier. 
Comparing March 1940 with March 1941, 
receipts from the United States advanced 
from 66,142 to 145,990 kilograms, or 
roughly by 121 percent. 
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Combined importations of auto tires 
during the first quarter of 1941 totaled 
305,564 kilograms, a decline of 7 percent 
from the 327,870 recorded a year earlier. 

Imports from the United States totaled 
263,599 kilograms during the first quarter, 
which represents an advance of approxi- 
mately 19 percent over the total of 221,669 
recorded during the first quarter of 1940. 

Combined Peruvian auto-tire imports 
during the month of March and the 
cumulative figures for the first quarters 
of 1940 and 1941 are shown in the follow- 
ing table: 


Peruvian Auto Tire Imports 


[In gross kilograms] 





| March January-March 


Source 
194] 1940 1941 1940 


Total, American 145, 990 66,142 | 263,599 | 221, 669 
Total, foreign 1¥, 489 21, 879 41,153 | 102, 847 
Unknown 316 21 S812 3, 364 


Grand total.) 165, 795 88,042 | 305,564 | 327,870 





@ Spain.—Arrivals of approximately 300 
tons of crude rubber and small quantities 
of scrap rubber permitted tire and other 
rubber manufacturing industries to op- 
erate at reduced rates throughout the 
first 3 months of 1941. It is reported 
that orders have been placed for an ad- 
ditional 2,000 tons of crude rubber and 
that a substantial part of this quantity 
was expected to arrive during April. 
Upon arrival of this supply rubber man- 
ufacturers believe it will be possible to 
maintain production at approximate nor- 
mal levels for a period of 6 months. 

U. S. S. R—Encouraged in 1940 by the 
results of the planting of Kok-sagyz, a 
shrub the roots of which contain natural 
rubber, the Government has issued a 
decree, published February 28, 1941, de- 
scribing several steps that will be taken 
to stimulate cultivation of this plant on 
collective farms. 

The rewards offered, varying according 
to accomplishment, consist of the privi- 
lege of buying specified goods at the 
Government price from one of the Gov- 
ernment trusts, the Soyuzrast-kauchuk 
(Union Natural Rubber Trust). The 
goods offered are all rubber products, 
running from galoshes, through boots 
and soles, to automobile and bicycle tires, 
all manufactured in Soviet plants. These 
privileges are assigned to individual col- 
lective farmers, to the whole collectives. 
Farms not already planning to plant 
Kok-sagyz are given standards of yield, 
from 10 to 13.5 quintals per hectare, 
which must be raised on new plantings 
before the premiums become applicable. 
The decree lists yields of 19 to 37.6 quin- 
tals per hectare actually obtained from 
plantations in 1940, indicating that 
yields from new crops of Kok-sagyz are 
purposely set low. 

While these rewards are primarily de- 
pendent on the quantity of roots har- 
vested, the goods obtained are restricted 
to farm-members who have worked a cer- 
tain number of days on this crop and 
others, and to farms that have fulfilled all 
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their obligatory deliveries to the State of 
other technical crops, such as flax, suga, 
beets, hemp, and tobacco. 

Special cash premiums are offered foy 
seed-farms that select seed yielding rootg 
of large size and high rubber content, 


Scientific and Professional 
Equipment 


@ Canada.—Following the outbreak of 
hostilities Canada has turned to the 
United States for a large part of its 
dental supply and equipment require. 
ments; the bulk of this business formerly 
went to Germany and Czechoslovakia, 


Special Products 


@ Canada.—A new type of gypsum wal]. 
board is being manufactured at the Hills. 
borough plant, which is about 2 miles 
from the New Brunswick gypsum quarry, 
The product is fireproof, has nonwarping 
qualities, and is produced with a speciaj 
edge formation for joining the sheets. 
Joints where the sheets come together 
are not visible when installed. The prod- 
uct is said to have been well received on 
the Canadian market. 

Since the outbreak of the war there has 
been a strong demand in the province 
for certain structural materials such as 
wallboard, in the manufacture of mili- 
tary and other buildings; as a result, the 
mining of gypsum and the manufacture 
of wallboard increased sharply in 1940, 
@ China.—A market for fire-extinguish- 
ing equipment has been created in in- 
terior cities as a result of the many air 
raids. Purchases are usually made by 
the municipal authorities of the various 
cities. As the revenues and budgets of 
most governmental authorities in China 
are rather limited, a rapid expansion 
of demand cannot be expected. 

It is now necessary for all shipments 

to Kunming to be routed via Rangoon, 
Burma, for transshipment by rail and 
highway. Kunming now serves as a 
distributing center for goods of all kinds 
destined for the interior of China, since 
the Yunnan-Burma Highway and (in 
1939 and early 1940) the Yunnan-Indo- 
china Railway have been the principal 
avenues for the entry of imports into 
unoccupied China. In September 1940, 
rail communications with French Indo- 
china were completely severed, and the 
highway from Burma is the only remain- 
ing route for imports. 
@ Union of South Africa—The United 
States has steadily increased its exports 
of both watches and clocks to South 
Africa in the past 5 years. Imports from 
Switzerland, the United Kingdom, Ger- 
many, and Japan into the Union have 
steadily declined during this period. In 
1940, imports of such products were val- 
ued at £206,748, compared with £192,224 
in 1939. It is estimated that United 
States’ share increased 50 percent or 
more in 1949. 

Of the imports of clocks into the Union 
in 1939, valued at £93,578, the United 
States supplied 58 percent, the United 
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Kingdom, 15 percent, and Germany, 14 
rcent. 

The trade with the United States is 
mostly in alarm clocks, it being esti- 
mated that this type of clock accounts 
for more than 75 percent of the total. 
More recently mantle clocks have gained 
considerably at the expense of Germany 
and other Continental sources. Pre- 
war sales by Germany and France were 
mainly in the floor and mantle models, 
those from Germany consisting to a 
considerable degree of the fancy types 
in wood, metal and porcelain cases fea- 
turing frequent chime periods. The 
United Kingdom supplies mainly works 
for installation in cases made locally of 
distinctive South African woods for both 
floor and mantle clocks. 

Switzerland formerly supplied on an 
average of 77 percent of the watches im- 
ported. In 1940 the United States ac- 
counted for 30 percent of the total 
against 16 percent in 1939. Switzerland 
continues to supply limited quantities but 
at infrequent intervals due to exchange 
difficulties and the circuitous shipping 
routes employed. The United Kingdom 
js also experiencing shipping difficulties. 

Demand for central clock systems has 
declined in the past year in proportion to 
new construction. At present the United 
Kingdom is the principal supplier, al- 
though Germany formerly held first 
place, followed by Switzerland and the 
United Kingdom. 

Demand for watchmen’s clocks is fair. 
These previously were supplied vy 
France, and a small amount from Ger- 
many. Devices from the United States 
are considered too expensive to attract 
new users. 

Time recorders are being sold in in- 
creasing quantities since industrial or- 
ganizations are modernizing their oper- 
ations to permit a more accurate check 
on all phases of production. Time-re- 
cording devices of American manufacture 
are well represented on the market. 


Textiles and Related Products 


ll Philippine Islands.—Imports of cotton 
piece goods during April totaled 10,167,- 
000 square meters, of which 5,957,000 
were supplied by the United States and 
of which 604,000 meters were embroidery 
cloth for use in the production of em- 
broidered apparel and other articles in- 
tended largely for reexport to the United 
States. Japan supplied 2,970,000 meters, 
and China was the third most important 
source, supplying 897,000 meters. 

April imports of rayon piece goods to- 
taled 1,467,000 square meters, of which 
almost 94 percent came from the United 
States and slightly more than 5 percent 
from Japan. 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 


§ United Kingdom.—Demand for staple 
fiber has increased in recent months, 
and a notable increase has been taken 
by the wool-manufacturing industry. In 
view of the high price and rational supply 
of wool, Yorkshire manufacturers are now 
appreciating the merits of staple fiber 
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for spinning on worsted machinery. The 
demand can be only partially satisfied, 
however, since export business must take 
precedence, and oversea trade in staple 
fiber has been seasonally heavy. 

An increase of 1d. in the price of staple 
fiber became effective May 1. As the 
advance was expected, it has had no 
effect upon demand; and at 122d. per 
pound, it is only 25 percent higher than 
pre-war prices. 


Wool and Products 


@ Argentina—Wool exports during the 
week ended May 22 totaled 16,934 bales— 
16,881 bales to the United States. Active 
buying by the Argentine wool-manufac- 
turing industry has caused price ad- 
vances for most types of wool. Pur- 
chases of apparel wools by the United 
States have lessened as a result of the 
advanced prices. Demand from the 
United States for carpet type wools, how- 
ever, has been strong. Exports of wool 
from Argentina during the 12 weeks 
ended May 22 amouted to 125,903 bales, 
of which 115,876 bales, or 92 percent, 
were taken by the United States. 

@ Australia.—tIncreasing attention has 
been given during the past 18 months to 
three processes for rendering wool and 
woolen goods shrinkproof. 

The sulfuryl chloride process has been 
used rather widely and successfully for 
about 4 years. More than a year ago 
the McMaster Animal Health Laboratory 
of the Commonwealth Scientific and In- 
dustrial Research Council evolved and 
introduced the Freney-Lipson process. 
This involves the treatment of wool by 
alkali and ethyl alcohol which contained 
a small percentage of water. 

The Torridon process, the equipment 
for which is being imported, consists in 
the treatment of wool, conditioned to a 
certain moisture content, with dry 
chlorine in a closed vessel. 

@ India—Shipments of East Indian car- 
pet wools from Karachi to the United 
States during March 1941 amounted to 
853 bales with net weight of 282,600 
pounds. Shipments of Afghan wools to 
the United States through Karachi dur- 
ing that month totaled 1,601 bales 
weighing 551,633 pounds. The total ex- 
port of Afghan wool to the United States 
through the port of Karachi since June 
1940 has amounted to 11,263 bales weigh- 
ing 3,665,668 pounds net. Exports of In- 
dian wool to the United States from Ka- 
rachi during the 6 months ended March 
1941 amounted to 8,470 bales weighing 
2,808,214 pounds. Exports of Indian 
wool to the United States from Bombay 
during the same period amounted to 
2,523 bales weighing 799,839 pounds. 

@ Ireland —tThe new-clip wools are due 
to arrive on the market early in June. 
Stocks of carpet-type wools such as 
blackfaced, Kerry, and greasy deeps, are 
reported to be low, and the carry-over 
into the new season will be quite small— 
probably less than 500,000 pounds. Some 
members of the wool trade believe that 
there will be practically no carry-over of 
carpet-type wools by the time the new 
clip begins to arrive on the market. 
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Miscellaneous Products 


@ Brazil—A factory for the manufacture 
of jute bags was completed recently at 
Victoria, Espirito Santo, Brazil. It is 
expected that production will amount to 
1,500,000 bags per annum and that these 
will be purchased almost exclusively by 
local coffee exporters. Equipment of the 
plant includes 34 looms. 

@ China.—The area under flax cultiva- 
tion in Manchuria last year was 62,000 
hectares and the fiber yield was 3,000 
metric tons, according to the local press. 
It is reported that 80,000 hectares will be 
sown this year and that further expan- 
sion is contemplated for next year. 


@ El Salvador.—Approximately 4,500,000 
pounds of henequen fiber are produced 
annually in El Salvador. This figure 
has varied only slightly during the past 
6 or 8 years. The estimate for the 1941 
crop is 4,500,000 pounds. 

Henequen is grown to some extent 
throughout the Republic of El Salvador; 
but its culture is concentrated princi- 
pally in the eastern part of the country, 
and is about equally divided between 
large landholders and small native farm- 
ers. Aggregate production by the latter 
accounts for nearly 50 percent of the 
annual crop. 

Almost all henequen grown in El Sal- 
vador prior to 1932 was exported. A 
small amount was used locally in native 
handicraft manufactures, such as foot- 
wear, hammocks, saddlebags, and crude 
cordage. In 1932, a bag factory, or- 
ganized and controlled by local interests 
and local capital, went into production 
and was immediately successful. As a 
means of encouraging this local industry, 
a law was passed in 1933 requiring that 
all coffee shipped out of the Republic be 
packed in locally made henequen bags. 
This resulted in an immediate increase 
in the demand for such bags, and the 
factory’s output was considerably ex- 
panded. 

Later, still further expansion took 
place, as an increasing market for bags 
began to appear in the other Central 
American Republics. This export de- 
mand has grown, and the bag factory 
now hopes to increase production until 
it is in a position to supply the entire 
needs of the neighboring countries, all 
of which are coffee producers. 

Present annual production of the 
factory is 1,200,000 bags. The fac- 
tory also makes cord, which is used 
in the handicraft manufacture of ham- 
mocks, saddlebags, and other products. 
The factory uses from 2,500,000 to 2,800,- 
000 pounds of henequen annually for 
making bags; and from 800,000 to 1,000,- 
000 pounds are used for making cord, 
hammocks, and other articles. This 
leaves a surplus of 700,000 to 1,200,000 
pounds for export. 

Because of recent expansion, the fac- 
tory expects to use about 3,500,000 pounds 
during 1941. This will leave little or 
nothing for export from this year’s crop. 

The principal buyer of henequen from 
El Salvador has always been the United 
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States, though purchases have been fall- 
ing off in recent years. 


Exports of Henequen Fiber From 























El Salvador 
Destination Kilograms | Value 

1939 
EE ES ae 556, 859 $36, 653 
United States___..............- 396, 423 34, 106 
es 20, 000 2, 000 
| SS es 10, 600 935 
Great Britain. _._..--- dpnitis tind 1, 380 22 
A 1,380 22 
AS Ree ee ‘ 986, 642 78, 738 
1940 a x : 
EES Ee pene ae 183, 846 15, 562 
0 rere 191, 448 14, 224 
Argentina _-___. DT NET 200, 328 8, 152 
Costa Rica__- ein neieien 18, 403 | 1, 608 
Canada. ----. eeepc kdniom alone 18, 803 | 1, 200 
Honduras. --- gutacuels 2, 579 | 242 
RG cg ee eae Oe 615,407 | 40, 988 








H@ Mezrico—Exports of sisal fiber from 
the port of Progreso for the month of 
April 1941, all of which was destined for 
the United States, amounted to 38,775 
bales weighing 7,135,656 kilograms. The 
total for April was 20 percent larger than 
that of the previous month, when 32,111 
bales weighing 5,947,899 kilograms were 
shipped, and almost double the 21,452 
bales (3,967,256 kilograms) exported in 
April 1940. 

Mill waste and sisal tow amounting to 
1,122 bales weighing 117,922 kilograms 
were exported during April. The United 
States was the only destination. 

Cordage exports for April 1941 were 
over five times those for March, and con- 
siderably exceeded shipments in April 
1940. Destinations of the fabricated sisal 
exported during April were: 


Kilograms 
Binder twine (all to United States). 2,199,115 
Sisal rope: 
Ey ee ae 172 
EE ee ae 13, 717 
a 5, 863 
ES A 3,075 
ee 7, 516 
Ne i taniabiitinieetnipahinbwienenerenes 584 
TET TAS Se 7, 880 
Sisal twines: 
CE EEE 178, 565 
CC Ee a 1, 846 
AE 565 
Sisal bags (all to United States) __- 46 
TE a a eee 2, 418, 944 
Wearing Apparel 
@ Nicaragua.—Nicaraguan imports of 


women’s hosiery have suffered from the 
widespread custom of wearing no stock- 
ings during the daytime. This has in- 
creased the demand for socks, which are 
worn for foot protection and for style 
and color effects. A trade estimate places 
the annual importation of women’s socks 
at about 6,000 to 7,000 pairs. These re- 
tail at about 20 to 50 cents, while the cost 
of hose, either silk or rayon, is almost 
prohibitive in most sections. The 2 to 
3 thread silk hose retail in Managua at 
9 to 12 cordobas ($1.80 to $2.40) per 
pair, while rayon hosiery, in popular 
weights and qualities, sells for about 6 
cordobas ($1.20) per pair. 
Japanese-made socks and stockings sell 
at prices much below those for United 
States products in these lines, but price 
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quotations vary greatly. Japanese ex- 
porters cultivate the trade intensively, 
using every device to encourage sales of 
their products. Samples, submitted 
freely and without cost to the prospective 
buyer, are attractively prepared to show 
quality, design, and color. 

Cotton hosiery is in greater demand 
than either silk or rayon. Imports of 
cotton hosiery from the United States ac- 
counted for about 64 percent by volume 
(83 percent by value) of Nicaraguan im- 
ports of hosiery in 1940; comparative fig- 
ures for Japanese hosiery were 2114 per- 
cent and 13 percent respectively. The 
United States leads in supplying Nica- 
raguan imports of hosiery of all types. 


Nicaraguan Hosiery Imports 

















(Estimated) 
1939 1940 
Country ne eS ; ey ‘Sel 
| Kilo- | ~.... | Kilo- | w, 
| grams | Value | grams | Value 
$$$ | —___|—_ — ee 
Silk and rayon: | 
United States_.._| 2,557 |$18, 505 2,250 | $15, 460 
Other countries. 108 | 1,312] 1,660| 2,407 
——_}——__|__;___-_ 
ae | 2,665 19, 817 3,910 17, S67 
Cotton: | 
United States | 3,729 | 23,155 | 4,911 20, 880 
Japan. 2,710} 3,501 | 2,203 | 3,265 
Other countries 1, 434 | 5, 323 | 569 | 1,012 
Ded... .| 7,873 | 31,979 | 7,683 | 25, 157 





United States exports of hosiery to 
Nicaragua are shown in the following 
table, compiled from official statistics. 
Shipments of silk and rayon stockings 
and of men’s hose declined during the 
past year, but cotton hosiery showed a 
considerable gain. 


United States Exports of Hosiery to 














Nicaragua 
1939 1940 
Type of hosiery il ee ee eee 
Dozen | y Dozen | x, 
} ; , 
pair | Value pair Value 
| 
Cotton: | 
Women’s__. __.| 2,876 $2,444 | 4,341 | $7,095 
Children’s | 6,866 | 7,785 | 9,385 | 10,606 
Men’s socks 7,016 | 7,356 | 5,740 7, 565 
Silk: 
Women’s and chil- | } 
dren’s seamless | 
716 | 2,021} 406! 1,441 


ose 
Women’s and chil- | } | 
ren’s full-fashioned 


hose _....| 6341 4,102] 364] 2,387 
Men’s socks ere, 10 | 35 | 18 | 68 
Rayon: | 
Women’s and chil- | | | 
ren’s ...-.-| 3,064 | 3,622 | 2,208 2, 781 
Men’s socks. -- .| 2,893 | 3,830 | 1,876 | 2,889 
EC (24, 075 |31, 195 (24, 338 | 34, 802 





Source: Foreign Commerce and Navigation of the 
United States. 


Tobacco and Related Products 


@ China.—The tobacco buying season 
ended, at least for western firms, on 
March 31, 1941. The 1940 tobacco crop 
was of poor quality and the harvest 
was small. Two important tobacco com- 
panies, one an American firm, together 
bought 9,400,000 pounds of tobacco after 
long negotiation with Japanese authori- 
ties for permission to make purchases in 
the interior, the American company tak- 
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ing 1,000,000 pounds. A Japanese-spon. 
sored firm had bought approximately 
22,000,000 pounds up to the first of Apri, 
It is understood that the Japanese haye 
reopened a purchasing station in the 
interior to buy the remaining tob 
estimated at from 7,000,000 to 9,000,099 
pounds. No occidental firms have 
given permission to make additiona] pur- 
chases. Total 1940 crop estimates have 
not been revised from the original figure 
of 40,000,000 pounds. 
@ Jamaica.—Imports of American ciga- 
rettes are now subject to quota and con. 
fined to a few brands regularly importeg 
prior to the outbreak of hostilities in 
Europe. The importation of brands not 
heretofore sold in Jamaica would not be 
possible under current conditions, it js 
believed. 

Imports of cigarettes into Jamaica dur. 
ing the past 2 years were as follows: 





1939 1940 
Country of origin | —— 


- a Pee 
| Pena Value | Pounds} Value 


a 


a | ns 


| 41, 552 | £13, 106 | 31,484 | £10, 395 


United Kingdom 
United States 7,600 | 2,533 | 10, 199 8 
Other Countries 3 | 2 | 453 = 
ae |—_—— 
Total.........| 49,155 | 15,641 | 42,136} 13 317 





——, 


@ Manchuria.—tEarly estimates of the 
1940 flue-cured tobacco crop have been 
gradually revised downward from approx. 
imately 24,000,000 kilograms to between 
12,000,000 and 14,000,000 kilograms. This 
decline from an estimated production of 
17,000,000 kilograms in 1939 is attributed 
to damage from tobacco mosaic and 
floods in tobacco-growing areas. Prices 
in 1940 were approximately 30 percent 
higher than in 1939. 





Educational Films Being Used 
in Haiti 

Educational institutions in Haiti are 
making considerable use of educational 
films; during 1940 a number of such films 
were borrowed from the United States 
Government and shown to audiences in 
the Medical School, the Agricultural 
School, and other groups in Port-au- 
Prince. Limited budgetary allotments, 
however, do not permit the purchase or 
rental of educational films at present. 
Those borrowed last year were 16-milli- 
meter silent. 





Coffee Culture Important 
to Mexico 


Mexico produces annually an estimated 
800,000 sacks of coffee, of 60 kilograms 
net. In the 5 years from 1929 to 1933, 
coffee occupied seventh place in value 
among Mexico’s agricultural products. 
In those Mexican States which are the 
country’s principal producers of coffee, 
the crop is of great economic importance; 
in the States of Veracruz and Chiapas it 
is the leading product, while in Oaxaca 
it occupies second place, 
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TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


U.S. Export Control Act 


Announcements 


Developments communicated to the 
Adviser on Trade Controls up to Tues- 
day morning, June 3. 


No, 74a.—Use of Unlimited Export Li- 
censes to British Purchasing Commis- 
sion Restricted to Certain British 
Areas 


To prevent the misuse of the unlim- 
ited licenses granted to them for the ex- 
portation of various articles and mate- 
rials under control, without requiring in- 
dividual export licenses to be applied for, 
the British Purchasing Commission and 
the British Iron and Steel Corporation 
have arranged to issue “‘prior release cer- 
tificates” to persons authorized to use 
their unlimited licenses for exportation 
to certain additional destinations, ac- 
cording to a circular instruction to Col- 
jectors of Customs from the Division of 
Controls of the Department of State. 

Collectors of Customs have been ad- 
vised that “the list of countries for which 
prior release certificates will be required 
has been revised and, effective June 1, 
1941, clearance will be refused to any 
proposed exportation under the unlimited 
licenses issued to the British Purchasing 
Commission and the British Iron and 
Steel Corporation, unless a properly 
signed prior release certificate is pre- 
sented to you for each shipment, when 
such exportation is consigned to any 
destination in the British Empire, with 
the following exceptions: Australia, Ba- 
hamas, Barbados, Bermuda, Canada, 
Egypt, Great Britain and Northern Ire- 
land, Newfoundland, New Zealand, Pal- 
estine and Union of South Africa (in- 
cluding British South West Africa) .” 

[This replaces the previous notification re- 


garding “prior release certificates” embodied 
in Foreign Commerce Weekly for April 26.] 


No. 85c.—Intransit Shipments Require 
Licenses Even for Return to Country 
of Origin 
Referring to the Executive Order of 

May 6, which made intransit shipments 

of products subject to export control in 

the United States subject to the same li- 

cense requirements as other shipments, 

the Division of Controls of the Depart- 
ment of State has advised Collectors 
that: 

“Once goods are unladen, licenses re- 
quired whether goods are exported to 
country of destination or are returned to 
country of origin.” 

[For previous announcements regarding 
the control of intransit shipments, see this 
section of Foreign Commerce Weekly for 
May 17, May 24, and May 31.] 

No 91—General licenses revoked for 
atropine, belladonna, caffein, and theo- 
bromine 


The Secretary of State has notified 
Collectors of Customs of the revocation 
of general licenses for the exportation of 


atropine, belladonna, caffein, and theo- 

bromine to Canada, Great Britain, and 

Northern Ireland. 

Collectors were also notified that gen- 
eral licenses for the shipment of bromine 
to these same areas had been amended by 
deleting therefrom theobromine and 
theobromine salts and compounds. 

The effect of these revocations is that 
individual licenses are required for ex- 
portations of the commodities named 
above, including all forms, conversions 
and derivatives thereof set forth in the 
various Export Control Schedules, and 
regardless of the destination of such ex- 
portations. 

No. 92—Tolerances authorized when exz- 
port shipments vary in weight, volume 
or value, from declarations On license 
Collectors of Customs have been au- 

thorized by the Department of State to 
permit exportations of controlled prod- 
ucts, which vary in weight, volume or 
value from those shown on the approved 
license. 

When there is a discrepancy in weight 
or volume between the amount shown on an 
export license and the amount which it is de- 
sired to export, any question of the proper 
tolerance to be allowed and the proper man- 
ner of reporting such tolerance will be de- 
termined in accordance with the following: 

(a) For all articles and materials requir- 
ing export license, a ten percent (10%) toler- 
ance by weight or volume over the amount 
specified on the license is allowed except as 


noted below: 
Pharmaceuticals and 


finished drugs----- 1 percent. 
Platinum and plati- 
num group metals_ Do 


Industrial diamonds-_ Nearest carat. 
Radium and radium 


WI ce chien tiniban teers Nearest 100 milligrams. 
Uranimum and uran- 
oe ee Do. 


(b) This tolerance shall be allowed only 
when the unit of quantity called for on the 
license application is in terms of weight 
or volume and shall not be allowed where 
the unit of quantity called for is in terms 
of number of units. 

(c) In all cases the tolerance shall be al- 
lowed on the basis of the actual quantity 
stated. The following are examples of this 
interpretation: 

(1) If the quantity shown on the license 
is “100,000 pounds,” not more than 110,000 
pounds may be exported. 

(2) If the quantity shown on the license 
is “100,000 pounds, 10 percent more or less,” 
not more than 110,000 pounds may be ex- 
ported. 

(3) If the quantity shown on the license 
is “approximately 100,000 pounds,” not more 
than 110,000 pounds may be exported. 

(d) When there is a discrepancy in weight 
or volume within the tolerance allowance 
between the amount shown on the license 
and the amount actually shipped, the 
amount actually shipped shall be noted on 
the license by the collector of customs at the 
license to the Division of Controls, Depart- 
ment of State. 

(e) When the amount shipped is less than 
the amount stated on the license, the amount 
actually shipped shall be noted on the li- 
cense by the collector of customs at the 
final port of exit before returning the li- 
cense to the Division of Controls, Depart- 
ment of State. 
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(f) In the case of partial shipments the 
tolerance allowed shall be included with the 
last shipment. The tolerance in such cases 
is ten per cent (10%), except as noted, of 
the gross amount licensed for export. 

(g) A tolerance of ten percent (10%) in 
value over the value specified on the license 
is allowed on all shipments. 


No. 93—Unlimited Licenses Issued for 
Shipment of Various Metal Products 
to Sierra Leone and the Utifederated 
Malay States 


[Information regarding the specific prod- 
ucts involved is obtainable from any Field 
Office of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. The appropriate symbol and li- 
cense number to be entered on the Shipper’s 
Export Declaration, as well as the “prior re- 
lease certificate’ required for these areas, 
need to be obtained from the British Iron 
and Steel Corporation, 43 Exchange Build- 
ing, New York City.] 


No. 94—Unlimited Licenses Issued for 
Shipment of Various Metal Products 
to Curacao and Surinam 


[Information regarding the specific prod- 
ucts involved is obtainable from any Field 
Office of the Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce. The appropriate symbol and 
license number to be entered on the Ship- 
per’s Export Declaration need to be obtained 
from the Netherlands Purchasing Commis- 
sion, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 
Curacao is understood, for licensing pur- 
poses, to include also Aruba, Bonaire, St. 


Eustatius, Saba, and St. Martin (Nether- 
lands Portion) .] 


No. 95—Application of License Eremption 
to Shipments Composed of Several 
Items, Each Not Exceeding $25 


The following instructions have been 
sent to Collectors of Customs by the De- 
partment of State regarding the applica- 
tion of the $25 license exemption in the 
case of shipments composed of several 
items, each not exceeding $25 in value: 


If two or more commodities are listed on a 
single export declaration, only one of which 
requires license, and if the value of the com- 
modity requiring license is less than $25, un- 
less it is one of the commodities requiring 
license irrespective of value * * * , no 
license should be required for the shipment. 

If two or more commodities requiring li- 
cense are listed on a single export declara- 
tion, and the total value of the proposed 
shipment exceeds $25, but the value of each 
commodity individually is less than $25 (and 
none of the commodities is on the list requir- 
ing license irrespective of value) no license 
should be required for the shipment. 

Since, as a result of the above rulings, ship- 
ments of considerable value may be exported 
without license provided that the value of any 
single commodity included in the shipment 
does not exceed $25, you are requested to 
make every effort to forestall abuse of the 
exemption privilege. 


No. 96—Ezxtension of Export Control to 
the Philippine Islands 


The following statement on this sub- 
ject was released to the press by the De- 
partment of State on May 28: 


Control of the export of strategic and crit- 
ical articles and materials needed in the 
National Defense Program was extended on 
May 28 by proclamation of President Roose- 
velt to the Philippine Islands, as the Presi- 
dent signed a joint resolution of Congress 
authorizing such extension. 

Export control was established originally 
within the United States under the provisions 
of section 6 of the act of July 2, 1940. It 
now provides a control over every exit for 
goods and materials from the United States 
and insures that all articles and materials 
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needed in the expanding defense program 
will be held available. ° 

Licenses will be issued in the Philippine 
Islands by the High Commissioner acting on 
pehalf of the Secretary of State. 

Since there is no District Court of the 
United States in the Philippine Islands, juris- 
diction of offenses committed in the Philip. 
pine Islands in violation of the Export Con- 
trol Act has been conferred on the Philippine 


Courts. 


No. 97—Pamphlet Issued Covering Export 
Control Schedules 5 to 8 and Supple- 















































































































































14 For foreign trade v 
16 Commercial rate. 





Netherlands guil 


te 105 leva per dollar, equivalent to $0.0095 per lev. 


for the United States dollar in Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. 


der. 
aluation purposes only. 


Annual average | Monthly average | j 
| ae | A Quota- mentary Information 
Country Unit quoted | a —_———| fray 3 A pamphlet has just been issued by 
| March | April 1941 the Administrator of Export Contr 
| 1939 1940 1941 1041 +. 4 ote °C Ol, 
pp) CD Dy ate which reproduces port Control Sched- 
ee | — e Ss. ; viously i 
Australia — (free) - .------------| *$3. 5338 | $3.0516 $3. 2130 | $3. 2070 $3. 2146 ul s Nos. 5, 6, and 8, pre ous y issued 
cmneeen ny eae eee eee nate Pound toil) ----- en...) 32280 | 3. 2280 3 28) | 3. 2280 in separate form, and contains certain 
ollar (free) -..------------ \~~"1g602 | —- 8514 . 8498 . 8765 _ 8767 informatio nd interpretatio 
Canada gee eee, {Dollar (official) ------------ pea . 9091 9091 | 9091 9091 nformation @ dm . pretations supple- 
ame genet) eee Yoon. oe “-7"|"""97 1188 |  *.0600 +9506 | *.0519 * 0526 mentary to the earlier schedules. 
eT aa setae Markka.----------------~- } *,0199 . 0187 . 0201 . 0201 0201 i j 
Gay ...-------------"--—-— Reichsmark --------------- | *, 4006 * 4002 * 3906 * 3006 * 3997 The pamphlet consists essentially of 
Hong See asennawnneoneeone ren Dollar a "9745 | 2296 2442 "9439 2431 the following: 
ae TT ii aan ines ...--------------- ~~" * 3328 | . 3016 . 3014 . 3013 3013 ( inti 
TTT ancenenneset EE 0520 * 0504 * 0505 * 0505 * 0526 A. (1) A reprinting of Export Control 
48 am tT Yo cienaeperoe—=" . 2596 . BA4 B44 344 2344 Schedule No. 5, which added cut soles to 
New 5a ee uneail 8 anna *3. 5482 3. 0638 3. 2255 3. 2196 3. 2275 
pertagel...--------------------"--~" Eseudo..-----------------> 0404 0371 0400 0400 0400 the forms of leather under control, ef- 
nT nant Peleta...----------------- 3 *. 1063 * 0932 0913 * 0913 * 0913 fective April 24. (See FOREIGN COMMERC 
Straits Settlements Dollar *.5174 4698 4711 4711 4711 7 
a a 5174 | $e | gaa |: 2383 i. Vo of May 3, 1941.) 
Switzeriane ath Al 20. vane.----- catia | 2253 . 2268 B21 B20 2320 (2) A reprinting of Export Control | 
Jnion of South ¢ wica..------------ gand ....---------------"| *4.4017 3. 9800 3. 9800 3. 9800 3. 9800 : : 
United Kingdom = (free) -.------------ | 4.4354 | 3.8300 | 4.0319 4.0248 4. 0341 Schedule No. 6, which added theophylline 
— ecatehoaaamaenact. Pound (official) - - ------- pare 4.0350 | 4.0350 | 4.0350 4. 0350 to the forms of caffein under control, ef- 
_— fective May 6, 1941. (See ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY of May 10, 1941.) 
(3) A. statement regarding Export 
Official Rates in Foreign Countries Control Schedule No. 7—Revok2d before 
‘ being made public.” 
[New York rates not currently available] (4) A reprinting of Export Control 
Schedule No. 8, which brought under con- 
oo —— trol, effective June 3, 1941, digitalis seeds, 
Country Official rat | United |_— diciiiaiis hyoscyamus (henbane) , stramonium, cer- 
cial rate | States : : 
| dollars | | tain chemical wood pulps, fluorspar, 
| of unit 1938 1939 cryolite, certain forms of tantalum and 
ee Looe columbium. (See FOREIGN COMMERCE 
Afghanistan 13 Afghanis=$1.00 $0. 769 WEEKLY of May 24, 1941.) 
Belgian iT 44.25 Congolese francs=$1.0 eae 0226 B. A reproduction of the revised and | 
Bele ..--------099 nnn 1 belga= RM 0.40. ------ « 1600 | $0. 1689 | $0. 1685 clarified listings of the specific products | 
TT enn 84 leva=$1.00 °- - --- so19 | *.0124 | **-0121 , 1i a h | 
China— Manchuria. --------- sehen? 1 M. yuan=1 yen----- 9343 | 7.2845 | _ 7.2506 subject to export license un er the gen- 
Czechoslovakia (Bohem!a, Moravia) --- 1 koruna=RM 0.10-- «0400 | *.0347 | * *.0343 eral headings of: 
ca ‘ll BEA ceca let Losi a 0.50 4, 2000 . 2183 2035 
TS cmaenanncaeenaate” 20.24315=$1. 00 4.1128 | * 5.0130 94. 463 : 
 * TT eeenenegeeane 4.17 krooni=$1.00------ 9398 | 19.2711 1°" 2538 Rubber Mercury salts and 
Feanes oe area) EES 1 franc= RM —_ 40200 0288 0251 Belladonna compounds 
rance unoccupied area) -------------" 43.90 francs= 1.00 0228 0288 0251 . 
French Indochina----------------"-"""" | 1 piaster = $0. 2269 2269 | 12. 2880 12, 2510 Brass and bronze Copper salts and 
a ee TS mamas Y drachmas™$1.00- ; 0066 | 0000 0082 Aircraft parts, compounds 
ET cncsrsecoes=oeeen nn _| §.08 pengo= | = . 1968 . 1973 . 1924 : ; 
EE ee eeamnnenniel _| 6.5165 kroner=$1.00-- - . 1535 equipment and Ethylene 
iT aqonneanne™s | 17.1133 rials=$1.00 0585 accessories Soda lime 
Le enemas | 1 dinar=£1 sterling 4.0250 | * 4.8894 94.4354 
BE cncccarnneeser seer nn | 5.30 lats=$1.00- - --- . 1887 1938 10. 1852 
Lithuania__.---------------7-"77 “| 6.00 lits=$1.00.. ------ 1667 1691 | 9. 1671 (See FOREIGN CoMMERCE WEEKLY of May 
Luxembourg ----------------77- 777777" | 1 franc= RM = 4.0400 24 1941.) 
Methertands.....----------------"-" j} 1 guilder= RM 1.33 4, 5320 5501 5334 ’ ‘ 
Netherlands Indies----------------- _.| 1.8925 guilders = $1.00 5984 | 13.5501 13, 4334 : 
epweeanteans thins See | $1.10 Newfoundland =$}-" 9091 9942 9602 cS Supplementary general informa- 
Norway --------------7-7-77 7-7" _.| 1 krone= M 0.60 4, 2400 2457 B27 : r ‘ 
Palestine ---- To acpiepipeaetan | £p1=—£1 sterling 4 0250 | 94.8894 | *4 4354 tion with regard to: ‘ 
Poland (“General Governorship”’) - - ---| 1 sloty = RM 0.50 +, 2000 1886 6. 1884 (1) Vaiue to be shown on license 
Rumanis...---------------"~" nisl 187.6 lei=$1.00 0054 | *.0073 | *° 0071 : ; 
Syria---- (2 ames 2.195 pounds =$1.00 4556 | 1. 5760 12, 20 applications. : : 
mes (Siam) ------------ i) beaten sterling - 3059 | «4445 . 4032 (2) Revised list of the products requil- 
urkey --------------"~ 1=$0.75 s . 7500 8Oll , 8024 : : i : ‘ 
U.8.8. = 30 rubles=$1.00 * 1887 ing basic affidav its, adding a considerable 
Yugoslavia ...------------- 54.70 dinars =$1.00 '° 0183 | *.0231 | 2 *.0227 number of new products or further forms 
——— of old products, and dropping certain 
come. — — mesa aa , —_ ——— others that appeared in earlier lists. 
Averages are in do rs per unit 0 oreign currency aD are Das on daily quo ations 0 noon yuying ra es for cable . : ‘ 
transfers in New York City as reported by the Federal Reserve Board. (3) Tolerance authorized nm weight, 
~ Average iN January” Ameo: = Nove ber peers volume, and value when shipments vary 
eseta of New Jovernment: verage for t 9 months only. : : 
« Based on German official rate: $1.00= RM 2.50. from declarations on the export license. 
ports from the United States (compensation trade) there 1s an exchange premium of 25 percent (See No. 92 above.) 
(4) Products requiring export license 


even on shipments not exceeding $25. 
(See FOREIGN CoMMERCE WEEKLY of April 
26, 1941.) 

(5) A declaration that intransit ship- 
ments are subject to the same license 
requirements as other shipments. 
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EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of May 17, 
May 24, May 31, and No. 85c above.) 
p. Current rulings and interpretations 
regarding the following specific commod- 
ities, effective June 3, 1941: 


Rubber. Alloy steel. 

vegetable oils. Petroleum. 

wood and paper. Machinery. 

Metals and manu- Chemicals. 
factures. 


E. A cumulative alphabetical index of 
all products dealt with in Export Control 
gchedules Nos. 1 to 8, inclusive. 

[Fuller details, and copies of this and 
earlier pamphlets in this series, are available 


at all Field Offices of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. | 


No. 98—Export License System Clogged 
by Imperfect Applications 


(This general subject has previously 
peen discussed in FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WeekLy of May 3, 1941.) 

The handling of licenses to export from 
the United States products under con- 
trol is still being hampered by the large 
proportion of applications which are 
found to be defective and have to be re- 
turned for fresh preparation and sub- 
mission, according to information reach- 
ing the Department of Commerce. The 
Division of Controls of the Department 
of State advises that out of 7,033 license 
applications received last week, as many 
as 1,968 had to be returned. 

An examination of the nature of the 
errors or defects reveals the regrettable 
fact that, in most instances, the return 
of the application could have been 
avoided, by reading the regulations 
closely, or by a little more care on the 
part of the persons who made out the 
application. By those simple precau- 
tions, exporters can save themselves the 
annoyance of having applications re- 
turned for correction, and the possible 
loss of business through inability to de- 
liver on time. Moreover, such inade- 
quate license applications affect not only 
the firms who submit them; they clog 
up the administration of the whole li- 
cense system, and cause delay also in 
the handling of license applications that 
are in good order. 

To illustrate: A broad request to ship 
tin plate to a specified foreign destina- 
tion obviously could not be granted, 
without knowing the quantity involved. 
Nor was it sufficient to describe an order 
as for “structural steel,” “abrasives,” or 
“wire;” there are quite a number of 
forms of these products that are specified 
in the export control schedules, and de- 
scriptions should be written up in the 
light of those schedules. Nor could the 
application be acted upon that indicated 
so many thousand feet of copper pipe, 
when the control schedule calls for the 
quantity of that type of product to be 
indicated in terms of weight. Since con- 
servation of the copper supply is the ob- 
jective, it was not enough to show the 
length of the pipe—it might have been 
a half-inch or a 6-inch pipe, with quite 


a difference in the quantity of material 
involved. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 
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Latin American Exchange Rates 


[NoTE.—Averages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in anits of foreign currency per dollar, with 


the following exceptions: Uruguay and Cuba—United States dollars to the » The 


of the Dominican 


pesc peso 
Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde 


is fixed at 5 gourdes to 1 dollar] 


















Annual average Latest available 
rate Average rate quotat 
Country Unit quoted Type of exchange 
Mar. Apr. 
1939 1940 1941 1941 Rate Date 
Argentina._.| Paper peso_--_-_.---- Bis cinta ccnceets 3. 70 3. 73 3. 73 3. 73 3.73 | May 8 
i). SSeS ase 1 4.32 4.23 4. 23 4.23 4. 23 Do. 
OF RES RCT eS AC 4.70 (1s 
"5 RNAI Ra Ae oS SREY 5.13 Hi )  [e---e-2-= 
Free market............-. 4. 33 4. 37 4. 33 4. 28 4.22 | May 8 
Bolivia. ____- Wei ....c.<.~cse RRR RS: 32. 34 39.09 | 40.00 40. 00 40.00 | May 15 
Compensation... ...-.6<)e<a<00<~ 453,83 | 55.00 55. 00 55. 00 Do. 
i eee: 245. 46 56.71 | 60.54 58. 13 56.50 | Begins 
ning o 
Ma 
Bresil....... PES icondinudebacne SO uh nx ac eninccmmuanld 16. 829 | § 16. 500 |516. 500 | 5 16.500 | 516.500 | May 17 
Free market_.._......__- 319. 706 19. 789 | 19.770 19. 770 19. 770 Do. 
Special free market_____- 321. 545 20. 700 . 700 20. 700 20. 700 Do 
3, ENE Rae = 20. 826 21. 421 | 20. 450 20. 438 20. 200 Do 
oe ee Official_____- -| 19.37 19,37 | 19.37 19. 37 19.37 | May 10 
Eepore Grett.......<-seus- 25. 00 25,00 | 25.00 25. 00 25. 00 Do 
Curb market............ 32. 47 33, 04 31. 64 31. 42 31. 20 Do 
2 ee ey 31. 04 31, 05 31.15 31.15 31.15 Do 
Gold exchange. ......._-. 29. 86 31.05 | 31.15 31.15 31.15 Do 
pi ee: $31.13 31.15 31.15 31.15 Do 
Agricultural dollar. .....}........]...2..... 931.15 31.15 31.15 Do. 
oo ee eee eee ee CO ao aidennienccwcwe 1.75 1,75 1. 755 1.75 1,755 | May 16 
Bank of Republic. _____- 1. 755 1. 755 1. 755 1. 755 1. 755 Do 
Stabilization Fund_.....} -....-- (") (7) (7) @} $i uaee. 
|) ERIE Be 1.93 1.92 1, 89 1.90 May 16 
Costa Rica..| Colon......-........ Uncontrolled_........_.- 5. 67 5.70 5. 85 5. 89 5. 92 May 12 
RIO 6nd ccuincnwad 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 Do 
Cube ........ ee ih RE: . 90 . 94 . 96 97 | May 24 
Ecuador__-_.- CS Central Bank (Free).___| 14.83 | 815.44 : ss le elec oP 
Central Bank (Official)__| ....--- 916.42 | 15.00 15. 00 15.00 | May 17 
Commercial bank rate__| 14.99 |! 15. 73 ; Peery er HE OME Bn 
Honduras. ..| Lempira. .......---- 1 aN oee aap 2. 04 2, 04 2. 04 2.04 2.04 | May 17 
ES SEE SO ERE 5.18 f. 40 4. 85 4. 86 4. 86 May 16 
Nicaragua...| Cordoba............ Official 5. 00 5.00 5. 00 5. 00 5.00 | May 10 
Curb 5.35 6. 36 6.11 6. 03 6. 00 Do. 
Paraguay....| Paper peso_........- ci ERIE: 9 ERE 470.00 |'477.00 | 336.85 | 331.50 Do. 
_ ee imtoo a aia Free_- 5. 33 6.17 6. 50 6. 50 6.50 | May 17 
a eS See do 2.5 2.5 2.5 2.5 2.5 Do. 
| ee ae . 3626 . 3755]. 3960 . 4010 .4115} Do. 
Controlled free . 4995 . 5267) =. 5266 . 5266 5 Do 
Venezuela.__| Bolivar. ............ 3, s(t RIES 3.19 3.19 3.19 3.19 123.19 May 9 
Uncontrolled_........... * BL | aes PU Ae ee 





























' Aug. 22-Dec. 30. 

? July-Dec. 

3 Apr. 10-Dec. 30. 

4 Mar. 16-Dec. 31. 

5 For commitments of the Government only. 

§ July 13-Dec. 31. 

’ For Class 2 merchandise. __..... 1.795 (May-Dec.) 
For Class 3 merchandise _______- 1.87 (July-Dec.) 
For Class 4 merchandise. ______- 1.95 (July-Dec.) 
These rates prevail at present. 

§ Jan.-May. 

* Tune-Dec. 

10 Jan.-May. 


11 Jan. 1-June 25. 

12 In addition there is “compensated” exchange, which 
at present is the same as the free rate for United States 
products. 

18 There is a rate for Venezuelan students and other 
Venezuelans residing abroad and for foreigners residing 
in Venezuela who have to go abroad, which is 25.40 
percent above the controlled rate. There is also a curb 
rate, which is somewhat above 4 bolivares to the dollar. 

14 Paraguayan pesos to 1 Argentine peso. 

15 Established on Mar, 25. : 

16 Replaced on May16 Sy a single rate; not yet available. 





A common type of defect in export ap- 
plications, which holds up action, is fail- 
ure to give the source of the material 
to be exported. This is often an im- 
portant point, and the person who has 
the application made out doubtless has 
before him at the same time the name 
and address of the producer or supplier 
of the commodity concerned, and can 
readily enter it. Then there is the con- 
fusion between the destination of the 
goods and the address of the person to 
whom the license is to be sent—one is 
abroad, and the other in this country. 
Inasmuch as the license applications are 
returned, whether approved or not, in 
window envelopes, which expose the sec- 
tion calling for the name and address of 
the firm to whom the license is to be 
sent, any error there can cause endless 
confusion and delay. 

It is probably not realized how closely 
license applications are studied by the 
various governmental agencies cooper- 








ating in the export control program, and 
how many considerations there are in- 
volved in the decision as to whether or 
not a particular export transaction 
should be authorized. It is to the inter- 
est of the exporter to furnish on his 
documents as full, clear, and specific in- 
formation as possible, as to the character 
of the transaction involved, where the 
products are coming from, who is to be 
the ultimate consumer, and for just what 
purpose the articles are to be used in the 
country of destination. If a precise 
statement cannot be made on an applica- 
tion or an affidavit, an approximation is 
much better than a blank. In case of 
doubt, it is better to err on the side of 
telling too much than too little. 

It is not surprising that firms whose 
products have only recently come under 
control, or who have infrequent occasion 
to apply for export license, would not 
have their documents in as good order 
as those more accustomed to the routine 
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and requirements of the system. It is 
believed, however, that most of the re- 
turned applications, and the delays they 
involve, could be avoided, if one person 
in each firm were charged with learning 
the regulations governing the handling 
of license applications, and of the filled- 
out form were gone over by that person 
or by the export manager himself, to 
catch any errors, omissions or vague- 
nesses, before the applications are sent 
on to the Division of Controls of the 
Department of State, at Washington. 
Leafiets carrying the detailed information 
and directions regarding the filling out and 
handling of export licenses and affidavits are 
obtainable, gratis, from any field office of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
Where the circumstances are unusual, an- 
swers as to specific questions of procedure 
may be obtained by addressing the Informa- 
tion Division of the Administrator of Export 


Control, Commerce Building, Washington, 
D. C. 





New Plan For More Dy- 
namic Helpfulness to 
Business 

(Continued from p. 407) 


gional business groups will have better 
opportunities to benefit, and the Depart- 
ment of Commerce will have made an 
advance toward its goal to be of greater 
service to a greater number.” The “lit- 
tle fellow” in business will be constantly 
kept in mind and will be aided as much 
as possible under the new arrangement, 
says Director Capt. 

Mr. Capt voices the conviction that 
“the greater degree of contact with every 
section of the country made possible 
by the cperation of these Field Offices 
will greatly assist the Department of 
Commerce in vastly extending its field 
service and consequently its usefulness 
to all classes of industrial and business 
enterprise.” 


Unremitting Attention to Interests 
of Foreign Traders 


In thus moving to make its service to 
the entire business community better, 
quicker, and more ample, the Depart- 
ment assures all foreign traders that it 
will continue to devote keen, vigorous, 
and unremitting attention to their par- 
ticular interests—which should, under 
the new system, be more efficiently fur- 
thered and more intimately and broadly 
integrated with all the basic interests of 
the Nation. 





More Automobiles Going to 
China 


March exports from the United States 
to China declined from the comparatively 
high level of February, totaling $6,431,000 
and $8,887,000, respectively, but were still 
well over the January total of $4,669,000. 
Petroleum products and aircraft and 
parts featured in the decline, but sub- 
stantial gains were recorded in March ex- 
ports of automobiles and parts. 
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Trade-Mark Applications 


Argentina.—The following trade-mark 
applications were published in the Boletin 
Oficial of May 13, 1941, Buenos Aires. 
Opposition must be filed before June 16, 
1941. 








Trade-mark | Class number 
es al No. 17—Entire class. 
Se ee No. 16—Entire class. 
RRA No. 23—Entire class. 
eRe No. 10—Files. 
I cin Sunin maces No. 18—Entire class. 
3) Sees No. 16—Entire class. 
| No. 14—Entire class. 
....., a No, 5—Entire class. 








Brazil—tThe following trade-mark ap- 
plications were published in the Official 
Gazette of May 13, 1941, Rio de Janiero. 
Opposition must be filed before July 13, 
1941. 





Trade-mark | Product 





Olympico-_.__-- ' Radio apparatus and accessories. 





Chile—The following applications for 
registration of trade-marks were re- 
ported in the Diario Oficial of May 15, 
1941, Santiago. Opposition must be filed 
before June 15, 1941. 





Trade-mark | Class number and product 


ie. a Metals, locks, hard- 





Widamant 


! 
| 
| 
Widamant._. stoi No. Es -Elaborated mineral 
substances, metalloids, 
etc. 
Yesplan -_ - No. 7—Elaborated stone, 
| cement, plaster, floor 
tiles, etc. 
Estrella | No. 9~—Prepared plant tex- 
| tile products. 
Rugby... Se ee | No. 12—Rubber, gutta- 
percha, cork, etc. 
Patria No. 18—Plant and animal 


fertilizers. 
No. 19—Oils for lubrication 
: and paints. 
Indalcona, Groebe Univer- | No. 20—Adhesives, 


| 
residue, plant and animal 
Wonderbus, Shell Rudis, | 


paint, 


sal, Groebe, Oxipone, | varnish, pastes. 
Oxilitropone. | 
Tinkal, Raksol, Azul Im- | No. 21—Common soap and 
perial “V.” | preparations for washing 
|} and cleaning. 

Widamant, Hobart-H | No. 28—Tools, cutlery, 

| side o, ete. 

Dual, 8: Somil | No. -~Machinery and 

} a + 

ElizaBeth _- .-| No. 47—Clothing. 

Rugby__- .| No. 50—Shoes. 

Indalcona, Rap-i-dol, Em- | No. 57—Perfumery and 

peratriz Eugenia, Exolin, toilet products. 
Pilavol, Vitalox. | 

Cremilla | No. 59—Edible fats. 

Cremilla ; No. 60—Milk and dairy 

| products. 

Vitalgram | No. 63—Flour, alimentary 
pastes, bread, etc 

Opera, Eclipse, Vitalgram_| No. 66—Crackers, pastry, 

| confectionery, syrup, etc 

Baskilet, Nutrogal No. 67—Special foodstuffs 
for children and invalids. 

Mundial, Limaray | No. 68— Nonalcoholic bev- 
erages, ice cream, etc. 

Rugby, Hobby No. 72—Sporting appara- 

|} tus and articles, games, 
} _ toys. 

Eminch .| No. 74—Impermeable cloth 
and clothing, rubber 
overshoes. 

Suanol, Formex, Bedent, | No. 75—Chemical and 

Uleus-Ken, Intes-Ken, pharmaceutical products, 
Farto-ken, Rochester, yeast, etc. 


Opobigolen, Hidrogolin, 
Higadolen, Colipan, Bi- 
lisgocol, Colagolin, Sin- 
clair, P. D., Baybisan, 
Baybosan, Denyotin, 
Denyotan, Denyaten, 
Creosan, Cremosin, Cre- 
non,si Exolin, Pilavol, 








Trade-mark 


Vitalox, Mejorina, Miu- 
terf, Agrant, Clairol, 
Nutrocal, Bacte- Intesti- 
Phage, 
Bacte- 


Bacte-Pyophage, 
Phino-Phage, 


Bacte- Dysenteri- Phage, 
Bacte-Staphy-Phage, 


Bacte-Coli-Phage. 


Rex, Sentinel, Rakos, Far- 


matex. 


Rochester, ‘‘X’’, ‘120” 
Rakos, Hobart-H. 





a 
Class number and Product 


ee, 


No. 77—Medical”and gy. 
gical instruments and 
equipment, ete, 

No. 79—C inematograp) 
and photographic Posey 


ratus and equipment 
etc. 





LL , 


New Industria] 
Reference Service 
Releases 


These releases are available from the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com. | 
merce at the uniform price of 10 cents 


each. 


Part 1—Chemicals and Allied Products: 


No. 43. Paints, Varnishes, Lacquers, 
Colors and Pigments. 


No. 44. Japan—Chemical 


Develop- 


ments Abroad in 1940, 


Part 3—Foodstuffs: 


No. 50. Tung and Other Drying Oj] 
Developments in April. 

No. 51. Malt Beverage Industry of 
the United States. 


No. 52. Industrial 


Corn Products 


and Competing Items, 
No. 53. The Alcoholic Beverage In- 
dustry in March. 


Part 6—Machinery and Equipment: 


No. 31. Guatemalan Market for In- 
dustrial Machinery in 1939 
and 1940. 


Part 7—Metals and Minerals Products: 


No. 27. Cuban Iron and Steel Trade 
in 1940. 


No. 28. Chromite 


Reserves of 


Alaska. 


Part 10—Rubber and Its Products: 
No. 27. Rubber Boot and Shoe In- 


dustry 


of the United 


States. 
Part 12—Tertiles and Related Products: 

No. 25. Nicaraguan Market for Cot- 
ton Piece Goods. 

No. 26. The Hosiery Industry Grows 
Apace. 

No. 27. Wool Carpet and Rug Man- 
ufacturing Industry of the 
United States. 

No. 28. Woolen and Worsted Mant- 
facturing Industry of 
United States. 


Part 13—Tobacco and Its Products: 


No. 36. Cuba’s Tobacco Export 
Trade in March. 
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TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Foreign Trade Opportunities 


Interested American firms and individuals may obtain the names, addresses, and full details regarding the purchase of American goods by forei 


firms upon application to the 


Bureau. The Bureau does not furnish credit setings or assume responsibility as to the standing of foreign inquirers; the usual precaution should be taken in all eases. Information as 


to the equipment of these firms fur handling Amer 


can goods/including bank references, 


capital, etc., will be included with the trade opportunity and may be obtained from the€om- 


mercial Intelligence Unit of the Bureau direct or through district offices for $1.00 each. Orders received by air mail will be answered by air mail if requested and an air-mail stamp 











enclosed. 
| Refer- Refer- 
Commodities City and country ag Commodities City and country que 
0. 0. 
i ae 
TEXTILES: TOILET ARTICLES: ; 
‘Aircraft cotton, made of 4-ounce long-thread pima | Vancouver, Canada- ---- 673 Hair combs of plastic or hard vulcanized rubber. | Bangkok, Thailand____- 672 


cotton. Width, 90 inches. Made to United 
States Army and Navy specifications. A.N.- 
CC-C-399. Order of 6,000 yards, unbleached. 


Egyptian tape, plain edge, made to United |_---- 


States specifications, 27 T 13, in following 
widths: 4, '%, and 14 inches; and tapes of 
similar specifications in the following widths: 
24, 214, 334, and Sinches. Order of 7,000 yards. 





200 gross. 
ae aS 673 











Dressing table and pocket sizes, medium or low 
grade to suit low-price market. Initial order, 











Agency opportunities.— Lists of such inquiries from foreign sources will be furnished at cost of typing, upon application to the Bureau. Agency opportunities comprise inquiries 
from resident salesmen, manufacturers’ agents, or indent agents, etc., who desire to represent American suppliers and who sell by means of samples or catalogs and are paid a com- 
mission or salary but who do not purchase merchandise for resale. Requests for estimates of the cost of lists of agency opportunities should state specifically and in detail both the 


countries and commodities of interest. 





New Books and Reports 


The following publications, added to the Department’s research facilities through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of private publications for distribution and cannot 
be responsible for their content. For private publications write direct to the publishing 


agency given in each case. 


Articles of Current Interest Appearing in 
the “Department of State Bulletin” 
May 24, 1941 


Copies of this publication, which is 
issued weekly by the Department of 
State, may be obtained from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, 
D. C., for the price of 10 cents each; 
subscription price $2.75 a year. The 
May 24 issue contains these articles: 


THE COMING EPOCH OF REBUILDING: 
Address by Assistant Secretary Berle. 
Pages 611-615. 


CONTROL OF EXPORTS IN NATIONAL DE- 
FENSE. Pages 615-617. 


FOREIGN TRADE IN WARTIME AND BE- 
yonp: Address by Assistant Secretary 
Acheson. Pages 617-620. 


FOREIGN TRADE AND THE WORLD CRISIS: 
Address by Lynn R. Edminster. Pages 
621-628. 


ECONOMIC ISSUES OF THE PRESENT 
Wor._p CONFLICT, WITH PARTICULAR REF- 
ERENCE TO FOREIGN TRADE: Address by 
Raymond H. Geist. Pages 628-635. 


INTER-AMERICAN DEVELOPMENT CoM- 
MISSION: ECUADORAN COUNCIL. Page 635. 


SURVIVORS OF THE S. S. ZAMzAM. Page 
636. 


Other Publications 


La OBRA DE LA COMISION NACIONAL DE 
IRRIGACION, 1934-1940, Tomo I. (The 
Work of the National Irrigation Com- 
mission of Mexico.) United States of 
Mexico. 1940. 275 pp. Illus. An ex- 


tensive and attractively presented report, 
in book form, of the construction and 
development work carried on under the 
direction of this Federal agency in con- 
nection with irrigation, dam construc- 
tion, and related projects, for the period 
1934—1940—tthe years comprising the so- 
called Six-Year Plan of the Mexican 
Government. Following a summarized 
historical sketch of the preparatory 
period, which is indicated as beginning in 
1921, through 1926, when the Commis- 
sion in its present form was consolidated 
by the Irrigation Law of that year, there 
is an exhaustive recital of its accomplish- 
ments—with particular reference to the 
period 1934-40. A comprehensive tech- 
nical account of the work completed and 
undertaken at this time, involving the 
expenditure of 160,000,000 pesos, is illus- 
trated with a wealth of clear photographs 
and is further supplemented by copious 
material in the form of diagrams, charts, 
and graphs, which are incorporated in 
a handy appendix. Reference is made 
to the increasing body of qualified Mexi- 
can engineers and technicians that has 
been developed in the course of the ac- 
tivities of this agency. The significance 
of the relationship of the Commission’s 
work in the field of irrigation, reclama- 
tion, and hydroelectric development to 
the social, economic, and political econo- 
mies of the country is pointed out and 
discussed. Available from National Irri- 
gation Commission, Mexico City, Mexico. 


EXCHANGE OF PROFESSORS, TEACHERS, AND 
GRADUATE STUDENTS. Pages 636-639. 


EXCHANGE OF ART EXHIBITS. Pages 
638-639., 


ACTIVITIES OF THE CHILE-UNITED STATES 
CULTURAL INSTITUTE. Page 639. 


EIGHTH PAN AMERICAN CHILD CONGRESS. 
Page 639. 


EXECUTIVE ORDER ESTABLISHING COoN- 
VERSION FACTORS FOR USE IN ADMINISTER- 
ING Quotas OF IMPORTS OF COFFEE. Page 
640. 





Latex as Protection Against 
Glass Splinters 


An article on latex as a protection 
against glass splinters was published in 
the January 3, 1941, issue of Economisch 
Weekblad, the official publication of the 
Netherlands Indies Department of Eco- 
nomic Affairs. It reveals that the dan- 
ger of injury from splintered glass dur- 
ing bombing raids had led to an experi- 
ment in which several panes of glass were 
subjected to a detonation similar to that 
effected by a bomb explosion. Three of 
the windows used were untreated; two 
were treated on both sides with a specially © 
Prepared thick latex; and three were 
treated on both sides with a mixture of 
latex and black lead (for blackout pur- 
poses). The effects of the detonation 
were as follows: The untreated glass was 
shattered and its splinters dispersed over 
a wide area; the glass treated on both 
sides with latex and that treated with 
latex and black lead were severely 
cracked, but wholly intact. The latex 
preparation was applied to the glass with 
a brush, and was said to have dried 
within 6 hours to an almost transparent 
layer. 





Guatemalans Like United 
States Gins 


The demand for gin is not large, and 
has in the past been supplied largely by 
England. However, gin from the United 
States is reported to be selling fairly well. 
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